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ABSTRACT 


Methods for a study of clique behavior and conclusions drawn from such research 
are discussed. Observation and recording of spatial positions and interactions of corner 
boys shows that their informal groups are organized on a hierarchical basis. These 
social structures are built upon mutual obligations. A member’s behavior is to be ex- 
plained in terms of his position in his group. Each group has a leader who functions as 
its chief representative and director of activities. Study of these functions indicates how 
the position of the corner gang in the community social organization may be deter- 


mined. 

This paper presents some of the results of a study of leadership in 
informal groupings or gangs of corner boys in “Cornerville,” a slum 
area of a large eastern city. The aim of the research was to develop 
methods whereby the position (rank or status) of the individual in 
his clique might be empirically determined; to study the bases of 
group cohesion and of the subordination and superordination of its 
members; and, finally, to work out means for determining the posi- 
tion of corner gangs in the social structure of the community. 

While the explanation of behavior in informal social groupings is 
generally regarded as a basic problem of sociology, empirical studies 
of human society, comparable to those now available for animal and 
bird groupings,’ are still in the early stages of development. Fred- 
eric Thrasher? has recognized the phenomenon of informal leader- 

* Thorlief Schjelderup-Ebbe presents an authoritative discussion of research upon 


bird groupings in his ‘‘Social Behavior of Birds,” chap. xx, pp. 947-72, in Handbook of 
Social Psychology, ed. Carl Murchison. 


* The Gang (rev. ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936). 
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ship and has presented some generalizations upon its nature in boys’ 
gangs. F. J.. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, in their Western 
Electric Company studies, have recognized the importance of in- 
formal groups of workers in labor relations and have contributed 
valuable data upon the nature of informal organization in the fac- 
tory situation. J. L. Moreno‘ has developed a “‘sociometric’”’ method 
of charting ‘‘social attraction-patterns” which has been applied by 
him, George Lundberg,’ Helen Jennings,° and others to open a new 
and promising line of research. W. Lloyd Warner’ has applied the 
techniques of social anthropology to the study of groups in modern 
American society; and, following this approach, Eliot Chapple and 
Conrad Arensberg* have developed a method of studying social be- 
havior by means of detailed observations of interactions. 

My research is a product of this period of experimentation, based 
in part upon the work of Arensberg and Chapple. It differs from 
Thrasher’s gang studies in several respects. He was dealing with 
young boys, few of them beyond their early teens. While my sub- 
jects called themselves corner boys, they were all grown men, most 
of them in their twenties, and some in their thirties. He studied the 
gang from the standpoint of juvenile delinquency and crime. While 
some of the men I observed were engaged in illegal activities, I was 
not interested in crime as such; instead, I was interested in studying 
the nature of clique behavior, regardless of whether or not the clique 
was connected with criminal activity. While Thrasher gathered ex- 
tensive material upon 1,313 gangs, I made an intensive and detailed 
study of 5 gangs on the basis of personal observation, intimate ac- 
quaintance, and participation in their activities for an extended pe- 


3 Management and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939). 

4Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations 
(Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934). 

5 Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing, “The Sociography of Some Community Rela- 
tions,’ American Sociological Review, II (1937), 318-35; Lundberg and Mary Steele, 
“Social Attraction-Patterns in a Village,”’ Sociometry, January—April, 1938, pp. 375-419. 

6 “Structure of Leadership,”’ Sociometry, July—October, 1937, pp. 99-143. 

7 Yankee City study, now being published. 

8 Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction of 
Individuals (‘Genetic Psychology Monographs” (Provincetown, Mass.: Journal Press, 
1940)). 
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riod of time. Throughout three and a half years of research, I lived 
in Cornerville, not in a settlement house, but in tenements such as 
are inhabited by Cornerville people. 

The population of the district is almost entirely of Italian extrac- 
tion. Most of the corner boys belong to the second generation of im- 
migrants. In general, they are men who have had little education 
beyond grammar school and who are unemployed, irregularly em- 
ployed, or working steadily for small wages. 

Their name arises from the nature of their social life. For them 
“the corner” is not necessarily at a street intersection. It is any part 
of the sidewalk which they take for their social headquarters, and it 
often includes a poolroom, barroom, funeral parlor, barber-shop, or 
clubroom. Here they may be found almost any afternoon or evening, 
talking and joking about sex, sports, personal relations, or politics in 
season. Other social activities either take place “fon the corner” or 
are planned there. 

The existence of a hierarchy of personal relations in these cliques 
is seldom explicitly recognized by the corner boys. Asked if they 
have a leader or boss, they invariably reply, “No, we’re all equal.’ 
It is only through the observation of actions that the group struc- 
ture becomes apparent. My problem was to apply methods which 
would produce an objective and reasonably exact picture of such ~ 
structures. 

In any group containing more than two people there are subdivi- 
sions to be observed. No member is equally friendly with all other 
members. In order to understand the behavior of the individual 
member it is necessary to place him not only in his group but also in 
his particular position in the subgroup. 

My most complete study of groupings was made from observa- 
tions in the rooms of the Cornerville Social and Athletic Club. This 
was a club of corner boys, which had a membership of about fifty and 
was divided primarily into two cliques, which had been relatively 
independent of each other before the formation of the club. There 
_were, of course, subdivisions in each clique. 

I sought to make a record of the groupings in which I found the 
members whenever I went into the club. While the men were moving 
around, I would be unable to retain their movements for my record, 
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but on most occasions they would settle down in certain spatial ar- 
rangements. In the accompanying example (Fig. 1) two were at a 
table playing checkers with one watching, four at another table play- 
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ing whist and three more watching the game, and six talking together 
toward the back of the room. As I looked around the room, I would 
count the number of men present so that I should know later how 
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many I should have to account for. Then I would say over to my- 
self the names of the men in each grouping and try to fix in my mind 
their positions in relation to one another. In the course of an eve- 
ning there might be a general reshuffling of positions. I would not be 
able to remember every movement, but I would try to observe with 
which members the movements began; and, when another spatial ar- 
rangement had developed, I would go through the same mental proc- 
ess as I had with the first. As soon as I got home from the club, I 
would draw a map or maps of the spatial positions I had observed 
and add any movements between positions which I recalled. The 
map (Fig. 1) indicates the sort of data that came out of these ob- 
servations. 


In this case I have the following notes on movements of the mem- 
bers: 


Eleven walked over to One and pinched his cheek hard, went out of the club 
rooms, returned and pinched cheek again. One pretended to threaten Eleven 
with an ash tray. Eleven laughed and returned to seat on couch. I [the observer] 
asked Eleven about the purpose of the club meeting. He asked Ten and Ten 
explained. Eleven laughed and shrugged his shoulders. Sixteen, the janitor, 
served beer for the card players. 

On the basis of a number of maps such as this it is not difficult to 
place most of the men in the clique and grouping within the clique to 
which they belong. I did not attempt to place all the men, because 
the club had a fluctuating membership and some of the men were 
available for observation for only a short time. There were, through- 
out the ten months of my observation, some thirty-odd members 
who were active most of the time. Events in the club could be ex- 
plained largely in terms of the actions of these men; and, therefore, 
when I had placed them in relation to one another, I did not need to 
press further in this direction. 

Positional map-making is simply an extension of the techniques of 
observation and recording which have been used in the past by social 
anthropologists and sociologists. All these techniques require prac- 
tice before they can be effectively applied. While my first maps left 
out a number of men, later I was able to record accurately enough so 
that on most occasions I could account for every man present at a 
particular time; and on several occasions I was able to work out two 
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maps giving different positional arrangements during the course of 
the same period of observation. Beyond two I did not attempt to go, 
and it was not necessary to do so because there would rarely be more 
than two positional arrangements in the course of an evening sufti- 
ciently different from one another to require additional maps. 

While the data from such maps enable one to determine groupings, 
they do not reveal the position or rank of the men in the groupings. 
For this purpose other data are needed. In practice they may be 
gathered at the same time as the positional arrangements are ob- 
served. 

As I conceive it, position in the informal group means power to 
influence the actions of the group. I concentrated my attention 
upon the origination of action, to observe who proposed an action, to 
whom he made the proposal, and the steps that followed up to the 
completion of the action. I was dealing with “pair events” and “set 
events,” to use the terminology of Arensberg and Chapple.’ A “pair 
event’ is an event between two people. A “‘set event” is an event in 
which one person originates action for two or more others at the 
same time. In working out the relations between men in an informal 
group, this is an important distinction to bear in mind. I found that 
observations of pair events did not provide a safe guide for the rank- 
ing of the members of the pair. At times A would originate action for 
B, at other times B would originate action for A. In some cases 
there would be a predominance of originations in one direction; but 
on the whole the data did not support rankings based upon quantita- 
tive comparisons of the rates of origination of action in pair events. 
Qualitatively one could say that when A originated action for B he 
used a tone of voice and words which indicated that he held a supe- 
rior position. To take the extreme case, it is not difficult to tell the 
difference between an order and a request, although both may origi- 
nate action. It is not safe, however, to rely upon such qualitative dif- 
ferences. The observer may read into the situation his own impres- 
sion of the relative positions of the men and thus lose the objective 
basis for his conclusions. 

It is observation of set events which reveals the hierarchical basis 
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of informal group organization. As defined by Arensberg and 
Chapple, 


a set is an aggregate of relations such that every individual related in the set is a 
member either (a) of a class of individuals who only originate action, or (6) of 
an intermediate class of indviduals who at some time originate action and at 
another time terminate action, or (c) of a class of individuals who only terminate 
action.’° 


Informal. Organization of S&A.Club 


Members in the pols mcker organization. 
C_1-Members pag Tacker organization. 
= Those i 
For purposes of simplification, names of members not mentioned im texe are omitd. 


Fic. 2 


Study of corner-boy groups reveals that the members may, indeed, 
be divided and ranked upon this basis. Several examples will illus- 
trate. 

At the top of the Cornerville S. and A. Club (see Fig. 2), we have 
Tony, Carlo, and Dom. They were the only ones who could originate 
action for the entire club. At the bottom were Dodo, Gus, Pop, 
Babe, Marco, and Bob, who never originated action in a set event in- 
volving anyone above their positions. Most of the members fell into 
the intermediate class. They terminated action on the part of the 
top men and originated action for the bottom men. Observations of 
the actions of the men of the intermediate class when neither top nor 
bottom men were present revealed that there were subdivisions or 


0 Op. cit., p. 54. To terminate an action is to follow the initiative of another person. 
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rankings within that class. This does not mean that the intermediate 
or bottom men never have any ideas as to what the club should do. 
It means that their ideas must go through the proper channels if 
they are to go into effect. 

In one meeting of the Cornerville S. and A. Club, Dodo proposed 
that he be allowed to handle the sale of beer in the clubrooms in re- 
turn for 75 per cent of the profits. Tony spoke in favor of Dodo’s 
suggestion but proposed giving him a somewhat smaller percentage. 
Dodo agreed. Then Carlo proposed to have Dodo handle the beer in 
quite a different way, and Tony agreed. Tony made the motion, and 
it was carried unanimously. In this case Dodo’s proposal was carried 
through, after substantial modifications, upon the actions of Tony 
and Carlo. 

In another meeting Dodo said that he had two motions to make: 
that the club’s funds be deposited in a bank and that no officer be al- 
lowed to serve two consecutive terms. Tony was not present at this 
time. Dom, the president, said that only one motion should be made 
at a time and that, furthermore, Dodo should not make any motions 
until there had been opportunity for discussion. Dodo agreed. Dom 
then commented that it would be foolish to deposit the funds when 
the club had so little to deposit. Carlo expressed his agreement. The 
meeting passed on to other things without action upon the first mo- 
tion and without even a word of discussion on the second one. In the 
same meeting Chris moved that a member must be in the club for a 
year before being allowed to hold office. Carlo said that it was a 
good idea, he seconded the motion, and it carried unanimously. 

All my observations indicate that the idea for group action which 
is carried out must originate with the top man or be accepted by him 
so that he acts upon the group. A follower may originate action for 
a leader in a pair event, but he does not originate action for the leader 
and other followers at the same time—that is, he does not originate 
action in a set event which includes the leader. 

One may also observe that, when the leader originates action for 
the group, he does not act as if his followers were all of equal rank. 
Implicitly he takes the structure of the group into account. An ex- 
ample taken from the corner gang known as the “Millers”’ will illus- 
trate this point. The Millers were a group of twenty corner boys, 
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who were divided into two subgroups. Members of both subgroups 
frequently acted together; but, when two activities occupied the men 
at the same time, the division generally fell between the subgroups. 
Sam was the leader of the Millers. Joe was directly below him in one 
subgroup. Chichi led the other subgroup. Joe as well as Sam was in 
a position to originate action for Chichi and his subgroup. 

It was customary for the Millers to go bowling every Saturday 
night. On this particular Saturday night Sam had no money, so he 
set out to persuade the boys to do something else. They followed his 
suggestion. Later Sam explained to me how he had been able to 
change the established social routine of the group. He said: 


I had to show the boys that it would be in their own interests to come with 
me—that each one of them would benefit. But I knew I only had to convince 
two of the fellows. If they start to do something, the other boys will say to 
themselves, “If Joe does it—or if Chichi does it—it must be a good thing for us 
too.” I told Joe and Chichi what the idea was, and I got them to come with me. 
I didn’t pay no attention to the others. When Joe and Chichi came, all the 
other boys came along too. 


Another example from the Millers indicates what happens when 


the leader and the man next to him in rank disagree upon group pol- 
icy. This is Sam talking again: 


One time we had a raffle to raise money to build a camp on Lake —— [on 
property lent them by a local business man]. We had collected $54, and Joe and 
I were holding the money That week I knew Joe was playing pool, and 
he lost three or four dollars gambling. When Saturday came, I says to the boys, 
“Come on, we go out to Lake ——. We’re gonna build that camp on the hill. 
....” Right away Joe said, “If yuz are gonna build the camp on the hill, I 
don’t come. I want it on the other side ” All the time I knew he had lost 
the money, and he was only making up excuses so he wouldn’t have to let any- 
body know Now the hill was really the place to build that camp. On the 
other side, the ground was swampy. That would have been a stupid place 
But I knew that if I tried to make them go through with it now, the group 
would split up into two cliques. Some would come with me, and some would go 

So I let the whole thing drop for a while After, I got Joe 
alone, and I says to him, “Joe, I know you lost some of that money, but that’s 
all right. You can pay up when you have it and nobody will say nothin’. But 
Joe, you know we shouldn’t have the camp on the other side of the hill because 
the land is no good there. We should build it on the hill ”” So he said, “All 
right,” and we got all the boys together, and we went out to build the camp. 
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Under ordinary circumstances the leader implicitly recognizes and 
helps to maintain the position of the man or men immediately be- 
low him, and the group functions smoothly. In this respect the in- 
formal organization is similar to the formal organization. If the 
executive in a factory attempts to pass over his immediate subordi- 
nates and give orders directly to the men on the assembly line, he cre- 
ates confusion. The customary channels must be used. 

The social structures vary from group to group, but each one may 
be represented in some form of hierarchy. The members have clearly 
defined relations of subordination and superordination, and each 
group has a leader. Since we are concerned with informal organiza- 
tion, the Cornerville S. and A. members must be considered as two 
groups, with Carlo leading the barber-shop boys, and Dom leading 
the lunchroom boys. Since Tony’s position requires special consid- 
eration, he will be discussed later. 

Observation not only serves to provide a description of the group 
structure. It also reveals information upon the bases of structure 
and the factors differentiating between the positions of members. 
The clique structure arises out of the habitual association of the 
members over a long period of time. The nuclei of most gangs can 
be traced back to early boyhood years when living close together 
provided the first opportunities for social contacts. School years 
modified the original pattern somewhat, but I know of no corner 
gangs which arose through classroom or school-playground associa- 
tion. The gangs grew up “on the corner” and have remained there 
with remarkable persistence. In the course of years some groups 
have been broken up by the movement of families away from Corner- 
ville, and the remaining members have merged with gangs on near-by 
corners; but frequently movement out of the district does not take 
the corner boy away from his corner. On any evening in Cornerville 
on almost any corner one finds corner boys who have come in from 
other parts of the city or frein suburbs to be with their old friends. 
The residence of the corner boy may also change within the district, 
but nearly always he retains his allegiance to his original corner. 


The leader of one group spoke to me in this way about corner 
boys: 
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Fellows around here don’t know what to do except within a radius of about 
300 yards. That’s the truth, Bill... .. They come home from work, hang on 
the corner, go up to eat, back on the corner, up (to) a show, and they come back 
to hang on the corner. If they’re not on the corner, it’s likely the boys there will 
know where you can find them..... Most of them stick to one corner. It’s 
only rarely that a fellow will change his corner. 


The stable composition of the group over a long period and the lack 
of social assurance felt by most of the members contribute toward 
producing a very high rate of social interaction within the group. 
The structure to be observed is a product of past interactions. 

Out of these interactions there arises a system of mutual obliga- 
tions which is fundamental to group cohesion. If the men are to car- 
ry on their activities as a unit, there are many occasions when they 
must do favors for one another. Frequently, one member must spend 
money to help another who does not have the money to participate 
in some of the group activities. This creates an obligation. If the 
situation is later reversed, the recipient is expected to help the man 
who gave him aid. The code of the corner boy requires him to help 
his friends when he can and to refrain from doing anything to harm 
them. When life in the group runs smoothly, the mutual obligations 
binding members to one another are not explicitly recognized. A cor- 
ner boy, asked if he helped a fellow-member because of a sense of ob- 
ligation, will reply, ‘““No, I didn’t have to do it. He’s my friend. 
That’s all.”” It is only when the relationship breaks down that the 
underlying obligations are brought to light. When two members of 
the group have a falling-out, their actions form a familiar pattern. 
One tells a story something like this: ‘“What a heel Blank turned out 
to be. After all I’ve done for him, the first time I ask him to do some- 
thing for me, he won’t do it.”” The other may say: ‘What does he 
want from me? I’ve done plenty for him, but he wants you to do 
everything.” In other words, the actions which were performed ex- 
plicitly for the sake of friendship are now revealed as being part of a 
system of mutual obligations. 

Not all the corner boys live up to their obligations equally well, 
and this factor partly accounts for the differentiation in status among 
the men. The man with a low status may violate his obligations 
without much change in his position. His fellows know that he has 
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failed to discharge certain obligations in the past, and his position re- 
flects his past performances. On the other hand, the leader is de- 
pended upon by all the members to meet his personal obligations. 
He cannot often fail to do so without causing confusion and losing 
his position. The relationship of status to the system of mutual ob- 
ligations is most clearly revealed when we consider the use of money. 
While all the men are expected to be generous, the flow of money be- 
tween members can be explained only in terms of the group struc- 
ture. 

The Millers provide an illustration of this point. During the time 
that I knew them, Sam, the leader, was out of work except for an oc- 
casional odd job; yet, whenever he had a little money, he spent it on 
Joe and Chichi, his closest friends, who were next to him in the struc- 
ture of the group. When Joe or Chichi had money, which was less 
frequent, they reciprocated. Sam frequently paid for two members 
who stood close to the bottom of the structure and occasionally for 
others. The two men who held positions immediately below Joe and 
Chichi in the subgroups were considered very well off according to 
Cornerville standards. Sam said that he occasionally borrowed 
money from them, but never more than fifty cents at a time. Such 
loans he tried to repay at the earliest possible momeat. There were 
four other members, with positions ranging from intermediate to the 
bottom, who nearly always had more money than Sam. He did not 
recall ever having borrowed from them. He said that the only time 
he had obtained a substantial sum from anyone around his corner 
was when he borrowed eleven dollars from a friend who was the lead- 
er of another corner-boy group. 

The system is substantially the same for all the groups on which 
I have information. The leader spends more money on his followers 
than they on him. The farther down in the structure one looks, the 
fewer are the financial relations which tend to obligate the leader to 
a follower. This does not mean that the leader has more money than 
others or even that he necessarily spends more—though he must al- 
ways be a free spender. It means that the financial relations must be 
explained in social terms. Unconsciously, and in some cases con- 
sciously, the leader refrains from putting himself under obligations 
to those with low status in the group. 
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Relations of rivalry or outright hostility with other groups are 
an important factor in promoting: in-group solidarity, as has been 
well recognized in the literature. Present-day corner gangs grew up 
in an atmosphere of street fighting against gangs of Irish or of fellow- 
Italians. While actual fights are now infrequent, the spirit of gang 
loyalty is maintained in part through athletic contests and political 
rivalries. 

As the structures indicate, members have higher rates of interac- 
tion with men close to their own positions in their subgroups than 
with men who rank much higher or much lower or belong to a dif- 
ferent subgroup. That is a significant fact for the explanation of 
group cohesion. 

In the case of the Millers, Sam’s best friends were Joe and Chichi. 
As his remarks have indicated, Sam realized that the solidarity of the 
Millers depended in the first instance upon the existence of friendly 
and co-operative relations between himself, Joe, and Chichi. A Cor- 
nerville friend, who was aware of the nature of my observations, com- 
mented in this manner: 


On any corner, you would find not only a leader but probably a couple of 
lieutenants. They could be leaders themselves, but they let the man lead them. 
You would say, They let him lead because they like the way he does things. 
Sure, but he leans upon them for his authority. .... Many times you find 
fellows on a corner that stay in the background until some situation comes up, 


and then they will take over and call the shots. Things like that can change fast 
sometimes. 


Such changes are the result not of an uprising of the bottom men 
but of a shift in the relations between men at the top of the structure. 
When a gang breaks into two parts, the explanation is to be found in 
a conflict between the leader and one who ranked close to him in the 
structure of the original gang. 

The distinctive functions of the top men in promoting social co- 
hesion are readily observable in the field. Frequently, in the absence 
of their leader the members of a gang are divided into a number of 
small groups. There is no common activity or general conversation. 
When the leader appears, the situation changes strikingly. The small 
units form into one large group. The conversation becomes general, 
and unified action frequently follows. The leader becomes the focal 
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point in discussion. One observes a follower start to say something, 
pause when he notices that the leader is not listening, and begin 
again when he has the leader’s attention. When the leader leaves the 
group, unity gives way to the divisions that existed before his ap- 
pearance. Toa certain extent the lieutenants can perform this unify- 
ing function; but their scope is more limited because they are more 
closely identified with one particular subgroup than is the leader. 

The same Cornerville friend summed up the point in this way: 

If we leave the followers, they’ll go find some other leader. They won’t know 


what they’re doing, but that’s what they’ll do, because by themselves they won’t 
know what todo. They gather around the leader, and it is the leader that keeps 


them together. 

The leader is the man who knows what to do. He is more resource- 
ful than his followers. Past events have shown that his ideas were 
right. In this sense “right” simply means satisfactory to the mem- 
bers. He is the most independent in judgment. While his followers 
are undecided as to a course of action or upon the character of a new- 
comer, the leader makes up his mind. When he gives his word to one 
of “his boys,” he keeps it. The followers look to him for advice and 
encouragement, and he receives more of the confidences of the mem- 
bers than any other man. Consequently, he knows more about what 
is going on in the group than anyone else. Whenever there is a 
quarrel among the boys, he will hear of it almost as soon as it hap- 
pens. Each party to the quarrel may appeal to him to work out a so- 
lution; and, even when the men do not want to compose their dif- 
ferences, each one will take his side of the story to the leader at the 
first opportunity. A man’s standing depends partly upon the lead- 
er’s belief that he has been conducting himself as he should. 

The leader is respected for his fair-mindedness. Whereas there 
may be hard feelings among some of the followers, the leader cannot 
bear a grudge against any man in the group. He has close friends 
(men who stand next to him in position), and he is indifferent to some 
of the members; but if he is to retain his reputation for impartiality, 
he cannot allow personal animus to override his judgment. 

The leader need not be the best baseball player, bowler, or fighter, 
but he must have some skill in whatever pursuits are of particular 
interest to the group. It is natural for him to promote activities in 
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which he excels and to discourage those in which he is not skilful; 
and, in so far as he is thus able to influence the group, his competent 
performance is a natural consequence of his position. At the same 
time his performance supports his position. 

It is significant to note that the leader is better known and more 
respected outside of his group than is any of his followers. His social 
mobility is greater. One of the most important functions he performs 
is that of relating his group to other groups in the district. His repu- 
tation outside the group tends to support his- standing within the 
group, and his position in the group supports his reputation among 
outsiders. 

It should not be assumed from this discussion that the corner boys 
compete with one another for the purpose of gaining leadership. 
Leadership is a product of social interaction. The men who reach 
the top in informal groups are those who can perform skilfully the 
actions required by the situation. Most such skills are performed 
without long premeditation. 

What the leader is has been discussed in terms of what he does. I 

doubt whether an analysis in terms of personality traits will add any- 
thing to such an explanation of behavior. One can find a great vari- 
ety of personality traits among corner-boy leaders, just as one can 
among business or political leaders. Some are aggressive in social 
contacts, and others appear almost retiring. Some are talkative, and 
others have little to say. Few uniformities of this nature are to be 
found. On the other hand, there are marked uniformities to be ob- 
served in the functions performed by men who hold similar positions 
in society, and the study of them promises to provide the best clues 
for the understanding of social behavior. 
For a community study, data upon five corner gangs are hardly 
more than a beginning. Two problems were involved in extending 
the research. First, I had to discover whether I could safely general- 
ize my conclusions to apply them to all corner gangs in Cornerville. 
Second, I had to fit the corner gangs into the fabric of Cornerville 
society. 

To accomplish the first end I solicited the aid of a number of cor- 
ner-boy leaders, who made for me more or less systematic observa- 
tions of their own groups and of groups about them. The generaliza- 
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tions, presented earlier, upon the functions of leaders, indicate why I 
found them the best sources of information upon their groups. This 
procedure could not be relied upon as a substitute for observation, 
for it is only through observation that the student can discover what 
his informants are talking about and understand their remarks in 
terms of group structure. Observation suggests a framework of sig- 
nificant behavior patterns and indicates subjects that are relevant 
for discussion with informants. 

The student should realize that this procedure changes the atti- 
tude of the corner boy toward himself and his group. The quotations 
from Cornerville men presented here all show the effects of prior dis- 
cussion with me. However, the effort of informants to make explicit 
statements upon unreflective behavior does not distort the factual 
picture as long as they are required to tell their stories in terms of ob- 
served interactions. 

The most thorough study of this kind was made for me by Sam of 
the Millers upon his own group. The structure of the Millers was 
worked out by Sam over a period of months on the basis of such ma- 
terial as I have quoted. My function was to discuss Sam’s observa- 
tions with him, to point out gaps in his data, and to check them with 
some independent observations. 

All the generalizations presented here have been checked against 
the experience and observations of four such informants. In this way 
I have been able to expand my study far beyond what I should have 
been able to cover alone. 

Accomplishment of the second purpose—fitting corner gangs into 
the fabric of society—required study of the relations which linked 
group to group and the group to persons who held superior positions 
in Cornerville—politicians and racketeers, for example. 

The observation that the leader is the person to relate his group to 
other people provides the most important lead for such a study. We 
see that the social behavior of groups pivots around the actions of 
certain men who hold strategic positions in them. This does not 
mean that the leader can make his followers do anything he desires. 
It does mean that he customarily leads the group activity and that 
outsiders, in order to influence the members, must deal with the 
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group through him. This is to be observed particularly at the time of 

a political campaign when politicians seek to mobilize group support. 
Similar observations may be made in order to explain the position 
and influence of the racketeer in relation to corner-boy groups. 

Brief reference to the Cornerville S. and A. study will indicate the 
nature of the results that may be obtained. Tony, the top man in the 
chart, was a prominent policy racketeer. The chart indicates that 
certain members were agents who turned their policy slips in to him. 
While Tony belonged to the club, his interests were so widespread 
that he had little time to spend with the members. It was recognized 
that he held a higher status, that he was not a corner boy. 

At the time of the formation of the club, Tony knew Dom, his 
agent, and recognized Dom’s position among the lunchroom boys. 
He knew Carlo only casually and was not aware of his position as 
leader of the barber-shop clique. In the course of a political cam- 
paign (November, 1939) a conflict arose over the indorsement of a 
candidate for alderman. By playing off one clique against the other, 
Tony was able to secure the adoption of his policy, but Carlo op- 
posed him vigorously and lost out in a close vote. Carlo’s position 
was strengthened when his candidate defeated the man supported by 
Tony. Following the election, there was a marked change in Tony’s 
actions. He began to attend every meeting and to spend more time 
with the members. For his purposes Carlo was the most important 
man in the club, and he made every effort to cement his social rela- 
tions with Carlo and to place Carlo under obligations to him. During 
this period a basis for co-operation between the two men was estab- 
lished. When Tony turned his attention to other activities, he was 
able to deal with the club through Carlo as well as through Dom. 

This story illustrates a method of study, not a set of conclusions. 
Through observing the interactions between Tony and Dom, Tony 
and Carlo, Dom and the members of his clique, and Carlo and the 
members of his clique, one can establish the position and influence of 
the racketeer in relation to this particular organization of corner 
boys. Other observations establish Tony’s position in the racket or- 
ganization, which extends throughout the district and far beyond it. 
They also point out Tony’s relations with certain politicians. Only 
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in. the study of such specific situations can one arrive at reliable gen- 
eralizations upon the positions and influence of men in the com- 
munity. 

The methods I have used call for precise and detailed observation 
of spatial positions and of the origination of action in pair and set 
events between members of informal groups. Such observations pro- 
vide data by means of which one may chart structures of social rela- 
tions and determine the basis of the structures—a system of mutual 
obligations growing out of the interactions of the members over a 
long period of time. Observations also point out the distinctive func- 
tions of the leader, who serves as chief representative of his group 
and director and co-ordinator of group activity. A knowledge of the 
structure and of the social processes carried on through it serves to 
explain the behavior of individual members in a manner which could 
not be accomplished if one considered the men as an unstructured 
aggregation. 

Such an understanding of clique behavior seems a necessary first 
step in the development of knowledge of the nature of the larger 
social organization into which the cliques fit. Instead of seeking to 
place each clique member in relation to the total social organization, 
the investigator may concentrate his attention upon the actions of 
the leader, who relates his corner boys to other groups and to persons 
holding superior positions. By discovering these strategic points for 
social integration and by extending the network of social relations 
through them, the investigator can place a large number of the in- 
habitants of his community in their social positions. 

This is a painstaking and time-consuming method. While it does 
not produce statistics which count all the inhabitants in terms of 
certain characteristics, it does provide the investigator with a close- 
up view of the social organization in action. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DIVORCE RATES 
‘BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS' 


STEPHEN SOMOGYI 


ABSTRACT 


The curve describing woe pe divorce rates shows a steady increase from the be- 
ginning of the period studied (1897) until the beginning of the World War (1914), 
another and higher maximum point in the immediate post-war years (1921-25), and 
a peak at the end of the period studied (1936). The rates for Roman and Greek Catho- 
lics are consistently lower than those of other religious groups. Urban-rural and occu- 
pational differences in divorce rates, however, throw into question the differential in- 
fluence of religion, and, in view of the evidence, the influence of religion is regarded as 
insufficient to nullify the effect of educational and occupational factors. 


Among the problems dealing with demographic life, the phe- 
nomenon of divorce forms a sector on which religion can exert its 
coercive action in a most direct and efficient way. The low per- 
centage of divorce among Catholics is clear evidence of the efficiency 
of the principles of the Catholic church which, in the course of its 
development, elevated marriage to the dignity of a sacrament. It is 
a well-known fact, on the other hand, that among Protestants and 
Jews marriage is not thought of as a “‘sacred tie” that joins husband 
and wife in an indissoluble way but has the character of a contract. 
In the Israelitic religion this conception is even more accentuated 
than in Protestantism, so that generally no attempt is made to 
prevent the dissolution of a marriage, if this is requested in common 
accord. This fact is all the more noteworthy, since Jewish family life 
is based, much more than that of any other religious group, upon the 
unity and cohesion of the family members. 

For a close study of the behavior of social groups of different 
religions it will be helpful for two reasons to examine such statistical 
data as can be obtained from official Hungarian publications. In the 
first place, Hungary is a country whose population presents (even 
after its partition, though in a more limited measure) a great variety 
of religious groups. There were six large groups before the World 
War, and four offer a basis for statistical consideration. According to 


* A short synopsis of this study was presented to the International Congress of 
Population at Berlin, August, 1935. 
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the census of population taken in Hungary in 1910 of the 18,264,533 
inhabitants of this country (excluding Croatia-Slavonia), 49.3 per 
cent were Roman Catholics, 14.2 Calvinists, 12.8 Greek Orientals, 
11.0 Greek Catholics, 7.2 Lutherans, 5.0 Jews, 0.4 Unitarians, and 
0.1 other or unknown religions. In 1930 of 8,688,319 inhabitants of 
Hungary 64.8 per cent belonged to the Roman Catholic religion, 
20.9 to the Calvinist, 6.2 to the Lutheran, 5.9 to the Jewish, 2.3 to 
the Greek Catholic, 0.5 to the Greek Oriental, 0.1 to the Unitarian, 
and o.1 to other or unknown religions. Second, statistical data on 
divorce were begun in 1897, that is, with the introduction of the law 
of divorce in Hungary, giving a considerable body of material, more 
extensive than is contained in the statistical publications of any 
other country. 

To calculate specific divorce rates, the average yearly number of 
divorces in a given period was divided by the average yearly number 
of marriages contracted during the same period. This was done sep- 
arately for each sex. The rates obtained in this manner have, of 
course, only an approximative character and do not convey a true 
picture of divorce, for the evident reason that they are calculated 
without any regard to the fact that the divorces granted in a given 
year derive only in a very small proportion from the marriages con- 
tracted during the same year. It appears that in order to calculate a 
more exact index of divorce, it would be desirable to refer the num- 
ber of divorces in a given year to the total number of marriages con- 
tracted during the preceding decennium or from the second to the 
tenth year preceding. 

To show the relative values derived from these procedures Table 1 
gives divorce rates for the period 1911-13, computed on the base 
period 1901—10 (row A) and on the same period as the divorce data 
(row B). The ratios are expressed for each hundred marriages con- 
tracted. The two series of rates show no large relative differential 
values between the groups. Indeed, the percentages calculated for 
each of the two rates differ only to a very slight degree. The slight 
differences may depend upon the choice of the period (1901-10). 

It appears that these formulas give similar results, so that no 
preference is possible between these rates. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that by the second method (divorces and marriages of the same 
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period) the data are much easier to compute, the latter procedure is 
used in the present research. 

The rates of divorce per 100 marriages contracted are very low at 
the beginning of the observed period, especially for the two Catholic 
groups (Roman and Greek) and for the Greek Orientals (see Table 
2); and if the values calculated for Protestants and Jews are con- 
siderably higher in comparison with the first three groups, they also 
indicate a level that represents a minimum for the observed period 
(for absolute values see Table 3). 


TABLE 1 
DIVORCE RATES PER 100 MARRIAGES IN HUNGARY 


RELIGION oF HusBANDS 


Divorces in 1911-13 per 
100 marriages in 1901- 
7.6] 25.0] 24.9] 17.7 | 38.0 | 21.6 | 15.1 

Divorces in 1911-13 per 

100 marriages in 1911- 


In the course of time divorces grew more frequent for every group 
and for both sexes and reached a maximum immediately before the 
World War of 1914. During the war the frequency of divorce in gen- 
eral decreased, with the exception of the values for the Jewish group 
in which, on the contrary, the values for females reveal a further, 
though very slight, increase (from 7.5 to 7.6 per cent). 

Comparing the percentages calculated for post-war Hungary with 
those of pre-war Hungary, we find remarkable differences for every 
group. In all of them the frequency of divorce in the post-war period 
is much more accentuated and is particularly intense among the 
Catholics. 

There is no doubt that this marked trend results in part from the 


RATES Ro- 
man a — Cal- Uni- Jew- 
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B)X100 
Oc 31.3 | 27.6 | 28.4 | 31.3 | 32.2 | 28.9 | 32.9 | 30.5 
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different demographic configuration of the same religious groups 
caused by territorial changes. In the high values of the five-year 
period, 1921-25, however, we can see a manifestation of the dis- 
organizing effects which in marriage, as well as in other fields of so- 
cial and economic life, constitute a heritage of the World War. 


TABLE 2* 


AVERAGE YEARLY NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER 100 MARRIAGES BY RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS IN HUNGARY FROM 1897 TO 1936 


Reuicious Groups 


Roman Greek Greek Calvinist 
Catholic | Catholic | Oriental | “*’Y"""* 
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* Annulled and broken marriages with sentence pronounced by royal courts of justice of Hu 


In all the tables regarding Hungary the data through 1917 are those of pre-war Hungary which do not 
include Croatia-Slavonia; after 1920 the tables cover puub-one Hungary. 


After the return of normal conditions, the successive periods 
showed a diminished frequency of divorces (7.9 per cent in 1921-25; 
5-7 in 1931). It is true that in the last years there have been many 
signs of recrudescence of this phenomenon, to which the adverse con- 
ditions created by the economic depression are certainly relevant. 


YEAR ToTaL 
Lutheran | Jewish 
Husbands: 
1897-1900.... 
IQOI-S........ 
1906-10....... 
IQIS—17....... 
1926-30....... 
3981-35....... 
d 
Wives: 
1897-1900..... 
1926-30....... 
ix 
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The variations, of course, are not of such a nature as to allow an 
exact determination of the factors from which they have derived. 

A characteristic aspect of the frequency of divorce is the low per- 
centage among both Catholic groups, compared with those of other 


TABLE 3* 


AVERAGE YEARLY NUMBER OF DIVORCES BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
IN HUNGARY FROM 1897 TO 1936 


Reticious Groups 


Torart 
Roman Greek Greek 


Catholic | Catholic | Oriental 


Calvinist | Lutheran | Jewish 


sees 480 40 98 539 179 133 1,500 
a ae 929 128 356 924 345 290 3,028 
1906-10....... 1,083 327 1,150 | 1,690 594 432 6,082 
Sgit-13....... 2,476 407 1,780 | 1,882 666 510 7,819 
2,422 356 1,445 1,567 579 462 
IQIS-17....... 1,083 99 356 565 191 246 2,570 
| ee 3,386 100 7o | 1,842 421 594 6,479 
1926-30....... 3,044 87 56 | 1,393 352 597 5,558 
1931-35------- 2,763 75 38 | 1,163 313 584 4,962 


_ 3,104 


5,729 


seeee 495 34 527 134 1,500 
3908—§........ 043 121 340T 926 340T 207 3,028 
1906-10....... 1,843 312 1,154 | 1,686 570° 426 6,082 
IGIt—13....... 2,534 408 1,749 | 1,879 648 514 7,819 
2,499 350 1,426 | 1,530 564 462 
IQIS-17....... 1,122 95 346 547 191 241 2,570 
1921-25.......| 3,477 101 58 | 1,787 418 568 6,479 
1926-30....... 3,136 84 40 | 1,356] 330 585 5,558 
1931-35....... 2,832 71 34] 1,113 302 587 4,962 


3,206 


55729 


* The sources of the absolute data are always the official statistical publications of Hungary. 


t The figures indicated for the Greek a 5 49) and for the Lutherans (340) are partly corrected. 
It was necessary to make a correction beca es published in the Annuaire statistique hongrois, 
1905 were affected by errors. 


t Including all groups not listed. 


religious groups, which during the whole observed period of forty 
years presents no exception. It has already been indicated that a 
decisive influence is exerted by the inflexible attitude toward mar- 
riage of the Catholic church which acknowledges no possibility of 
separation, except the device of “nullification.” Other circumstances 
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may co-operate in determining such a remarkable differentiation of 
divorce rates between Catholic and other religious groups. 

In this connection it might be worth while to consider another 
index of divorce: the proportion of divorced people within each 
religious group as revealed by a census of population. It is easy to 
understand that the proportion of divorced persons in a population 
depends in large part on the proportion of divorced persons who 
have remarried. This relationship reveals why the number of di- 
vorced females is higher than that of divorced males. This fact and 


TABLE 4* 
PERCENTAGE OF DIVORCED IN EACH RELIGIOUS GROUP BY MALES AND 
FEMALES IN PRE-WAR HUNGARY (1900 AND 1910) AND 
POST-WAR HUNGARY (1920 AND 1930) 


Divorcep MALES Drvorcep FEMALES 
RELIGIOUS 
Groups 

1900 1910 1920 1930 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Roman Catholic......... ©.04 | 0.09 | 0.19 | 0.37 | 0.08 | 0.18 | 0.38 | 0.72 
Greek Catholic.......... .03 .28 | II .26 | 0.54 
Greek Oriental.......... .05 .17 35 .57 10 | .27 .66 | 1.17 
.14 .27 34 .28 .49 .49 | 1.08 
.19 .26 .46 .19 34 -59 | 0.85 
©.1r | 0.22 | 0.44 | 0.98 | 0.31 | 0.53 | 0.94 | 1.86 


* dtp of IgIo, aot I r poe Acces demografici 
the higher mortality of males affect the rates derived from the pres- 
ent data, and consequently these indexes cannot be considered as 
refined measures of divorce. In spite of these factors, the indexes can 
contribute to a better understanding of the pattern of divorce in 
religious groups. Without treating the absolute values and their var- 
iations through time (Table 4), it is evident that there is a much 
higher frequency of divorce in the Protestant and Jewish groups, as 
compared with the Catholic and Greek Oriental. 

The same inference may be made by means of another specific 
rate: the ratio of divorced persons to married persons of the same 
sex. Table 5 represents the ratios between divorced persons for the 
years 1929-32 and married persons as established by the 1930 census 
of population. 
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These rates, which are more trustworthy than those preceding, 
show similar differences among the various groups: highest among 
the Jews, lowest among the Catholics, but the distance between the 
maximum and minimum is less than those registered with the two 
other types of rates. 

A problem of broad interest is the influence of economic depres- 
sion on the frequency of divorce. From studies made by American 
authors it appears that in the United States economic depression 
affects the number of divorces. The researches of Ogburn and 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DIVORCED (1929-32) PERSONS PER 
10,000 MARRIED (1930) FOR EACH SEX IN HUNGARY 
BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Reuicrious Groups 
Tortat In- 
SEx CLUDING 
Roman OTHERS 
Catholic Calvinist Lutheran Jewish 
Males...... 22.7 29.5 25.4 56.0 26.1 
Females....} 22.8 28.7 25.0 55.2 |. 26.2 


Thomas,’? Stouffer and Spencer,’ and Stouffer and Lazarsfeld‘ show a 
sharp decrease in the divorce rate during periods of depression. 

Can the same be said for divorces in Hungary? It may be noted 
from Table 6 that during the years 1931 and 1932 divorces for all the 
four great religious groups dropped to the lowest level in Hungary in 
post-war years. It should be emphasized that these indexes are com- 
parable only through time and that no comparison can be made be- 
tween the indexes of the religious groups in the same year. 


2W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas, “The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Social Factors,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1922, 
PP- 334-35: 


3 Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, “Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 1936, pp. 
66-69. 


4 Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Research Memorandum on the Family 
in the Depression,” Social Science Research Council Bull. 29 (1937), pp. 69-72. 
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Two especially interesting circumstances arise from these data: 
(1) the very high level of indexes in 1922 and in 1923 and (2) the very 
low level in 1931 and in 1932. The political and social crisis that 
accompanied the re-establishment of normal conditions after the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in 1919 was connected with a sharp 


TABLE 6 


INDEX NUMBERS OF DIVORCED MALES AND FEMALES BY 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS IN HUNGARY, 1921-36 


(1921 = 100) 


InpeEx NumBers oF Divorcep 


Males Females 


Roman Cal- Jew- | Roman Cal- Jew- 
Catholic | vinist ish | Catholic ish 


(3,172) *| (1,885) (527) | (3,218) (515) 


124.7 .3| 119.4 
121.3 .O| 116.7 
112.0 .3| 108.9 
105.7 .4| 106.0 
116.7 .O} 117.3 
102.5 .Q| 105.0 
118.6 .2| 116.3 
112.1 III.5 
116.3 117.5 
95-7 
108.2 109.5 
107.8 II5.1 
119.7 122.9 
126.4 126.4 
127.3 131.5 


~ 
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SSE 
Av 
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98.5 
95-7 
88.7 
95-4 
75-7 
77-8 
86.2 
96.2 
69.6 
00.7 


=) 
338 
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* Figures in parentheses represent absolute number of cases. 


t For emphasis the values in 1922 and 1923 ogee of high divorce rates) and in 1931 and 1932 (pe- 
tiod of low divorce rates) are all italicized with the exception of the Jewish rates for 1932, which do not 
conform with this trend. 


depression, and it is, therefore, not surprising to find during the 
recovery years, 1922-23, an increase in the number of divorces as a 
concomitant of economic improvement. It is certainly true, on the 
other hand, that the high level of divorce, which was greater than 
any other recorded, derives also from the great number of marriages 
contracted in the early post-war years. 
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The latest depression provoked in Hungary (as well as in other 
countries) a remarkable diminution in the divorce rate so that the 
level of divorce of 1930 was not reached again until 1934. 

It would be very interesting to know the reasons why economic 
depression is associated with a diminution of the rate of divorce, 
since one might logically expect an increase in the altercations, con- 
flicts, and discords in marital life as a consequence of increased 
economic difficulties. Available statistical information does not 
throw light on the nature of the relation between economic forces 
and the examined phenomenon. The statistical data do, however, 
render probable the conclusion that an inverse relation exists be- 
tween unfavorable economic conditions and frequency of divorce. 

In any case, if we try some interpretation regarding these prob- 
lems, we may assert that the declining divorce rate during the last 
depression was not due to changes in divorce laws or to the expense 
of procuring divorce. The expenses attached to legal procedures can- 
not act as a deterrent factor against divorce, because the Hungarian 
law grants facilitation or exemption of costs and fees to poor people, 
and for wealthier people expense would not constitute an obstacle. On 
the other hand, it can be affirmed even in the absence of reliable data 
that the decline in marriage has exerted a diminishing effect upon the 
rate of divorce nearly equal to the proportion of divorces of a given 
year arising from the marriages of the one or two (or three) imme- 
diately preceding years. 

For a better understanding of the peculiarities of divorce it is 
desirable to show some effects of fertility on divorce, as well as the 
characteristics of the divorce rate in the economic classes most great- 
ly affected by the depression; but up to this date we have no data 
that enable us to examine these phenomena. From the figures of 
Table 7, which concerns the divorce rates in Budapest and in the 
rest of Hungary for the years 1922-32, the influence of urbanism is 
apparent, for the rates for the population of the capital are twice as 
high as or more than those calculated for the rest of Hungary. Here, 
indeed, the divorce rate of Catholics has approached very near that 
of the other groups and in certain cases is even higher for women. In 
the rest of the country the proportion of divorces among Catholics is 
in all cases smaller than the one registered for each of the other three 
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examined groups. The Jews in Budapest show a much higher fre- 
quency of divorce than in the other communities. The fact that in 
Hungary, outside of Budapest, the divorce rates of Jews are higher 


TABLE 7 


DIVORCES PER 100 MARRIAGES IN THE DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS OF BUDAPEST AND OF HUNGARY 
EXCLUDING BUDAPEST, 1922-32 


RELIGION oF HusBANDS RELIGION OF WIVES 


* Excluding 1923. 


TABLE 8* 
NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER 1,000 EXISTING MARRIAGES IN SWITZERLAND 


Territory 


1881-90 1891-1900 IgOI-10 IgII-20 1920 


3-53 3-74 4.63 5.88 5.90 
1.63 1.47 1.52 1.89 


*“Ehe, Geburt und Tod in der schweizerischen Bevilkerung wahrend der Jahre 1901-20.” Schweize- 
rische statistische Mitteilungen, X, Heft 4 (1928), 68. Herausgegeben vom Eidgendssichen Statistichen Bu- 
reau. Bern: Buchdruckerei Rasch Vogt & Co. Imprimerei-Berne K issionsverlag A. Franke A.-G. 


than those registered for the Christian communities must not be con- 
sidered as deriving from their special attitude toward marriage but 
as reflecting the influence of cities, where Jews are particularly 
numerous. The higher rate of divorce in cities is without any doubt a 
general phenomenon. The data for Switzerland (Table 8) show a 
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| 
| 
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marked difference between divorce rates in urban and in rural dis- 
tricts. Similarly the data for Denmark (Table 9) show a higher fre- 
quency of divorce in province towns than in rural districts and still 
higher values in the capital. 

For a more analytical examination of the differential divorce rates 
for each religious group we have calculated rates of divorce in com- 
bination with the religion of husbands and wives, i.e., establishing 
the number of divorces among married people of different religions 
in each 100 marriages (Tables 10 and 11). In the period 1910-12 


TABLE 9* 
AVERAGE YEARLY NUMBER OF DIVORCES IN DENMARK PER 10,000 POPULATION 


ExtsTING MARRIAGES IN THE NEw MARRIAGES IN THE 


Rural 
Dis- 
tricts 


Whole 


Cities Comte 


Rural 
Dis- 
tricts 


Capital | Cities 


Whole 
Country 


SQTIKTS... 2. 00s: 45 17 5 16 923 | 436 143 404 
57 21 6 20 1,029 | 439 163 474 
292T=25........ 70 26 8 26 | 1,350 | 609 222 618 
2990-30......%. 81 33 II 32 1,824 | 813 292 803 


*‘‘Tanmarks Statistik,’’ Aegteskaber, fodte og ddde i aarene (1921-25), p. 27; and for 1926-30, p. 25. 


homogeneous couples of the Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, and 
Jewish groups divorced less frequently than in the case of mixed mar- 
riages in these groups, but this does not hold for the other aggregates. 
In the period 1930-32, on the contrary, divorces are most frequent 
with all the groups when the spouses belong to different religious 
groups. 

The relatively h.zgh cohesion of Roman Catholic marriages— 
homogamous or mixed—is apparently a function of religious influ- 
ences and of differential urban-rural composition. Another related 
factor to be taken into account is the occupational structure of each 
group. Unfortunately, there are gaps in the statistical data on this 
aspect of divorce. It often happens that the classification of occupa- 
tions concerning the entire population of a country does not coincide 
with the classification employed to distinguish a particular de- 
mographic phenomenon, and hence it is difficult or impossible to 


YEAR 
Cepital | 
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obtain comparable data for consideration of the phenomenon by 
means of specific demographic indexes. Two procedures have been 
used to estimate the occupation factor: by relating divorces (1) to 
marriages contracted in the same occupational class or, a less valid 
procedure, (2) to the number of the whole population (or active male 


TABLE 10 


RATE OF DIVORCE BY RELIGION OF SPOUSE PER 100 MARRIAGES CONTRACTED 
IN PRE-WAR HUNGARY (1910-12) AND IN POST-WAR HUNGARY (1930-32) 


RELIGION OF HusBANDS 


RELIGION OF 


i | Wives Roman Greek Greek 


Catholic | Catholic | Oriental | ©*!vinist | Lutheran | Jewish 


IQIO-12: 


Ainnowroao 


w 

nN 

- 

a 
co 


Greek Catholicl 4.4 9.3 10.7 4.0 

Greek Oriental.| 16.5 18.8 8.2 12.0 18.2 18.2 II.4 

Calvinist...... 8.1 5.5 8.7 7.0 8.2 16.7 7.4 
H Lutheran...... 7.7 8.7 9-7 7.9 5.4 20.5 6.5 
a 16.8 38.1 42,2 19.3 17.6 14.5 14.9 
; Average..... 5.5 4.3 8.6 7.2 6.5 14.7 6.4 


* From the data of rgro it appears that this very high value is fallacious, the true value probably being 
ro. 


t The rate for Jewish-Lutheran divorces is probably erroneous, and the true value would appear to be 
about ro or less. 


population) of the same occupational groups. In spite of all the in- 
dicated deficiencies of a technical and methodological character, it 
may not be a vain effort to proceed to a short analysis of the problem 
on the basis of the available data. 

Schmied has followed a so-called “‘territorial’’ method, classifying 
the districts of Switzerland according to the proportion of people oc- 
cupied in agriculture, and considering as industrial zones the terri- 


7 Roman Cath- 
q 2.8 3.9 5.9 5.8 
Greek Catholic} 2.4 1.8 4.2 3.9 
Greek Oriental.| 5.2 4.1 7.5 5.7 47.0% | 10.0 
F| Calvinist......| 6.1 3.9 6.0 8.4 7.2 9.3 
q Lutheran_.|_ 5.0 6.8 4.6 5.9 5.9 47.1t 
: : Jewish........ 6.9 3.7 4.5 12.7 9.4 6.6 
| 
1930-32: 
Roman Cath- 
bel 
j 


TABLE i1 
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tories where less than 40 per cent are occupied in agriculture, as 
mixed zones where 40-60 per cent are so engaged, and as agricultural, 
the districts that have more than 60 per cent. Computing the aver- 
age yearly number of divorces per 10,000 existing marriages, he has 
found (see Table 12) that the highest value has been attained in the 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF DIVORCES IN PRE-WAR HUNGARY (1910-12) AND IN 
POST-WAR HUNGARY (1930-32) BY RELIGION OF DIVORCED SPOUSES 


RELIGION oF HusBANDS 


Cal- 


IQIO-12: 
Roman Cath- 

Greek Catholic 


eee 


eee 


7,177 
69 


53 10 
46 23 4 

17 | 2,154 122 

6 126 421 

I 54 19 


23 
1,409 


8,032 
212 
123 

3,344 
888 

1,670 


232 


109 | 3,378 


1,660 


14,328 


1908). 


industrial districts (27.4 per 10,000), the lowest in the agricultural 
districts (10.0), while in the mixed zones an intermediate value can 
be found (15.8). 

In his statistical treatise on divorce Augusto Bosco‘ has also given 
some data on the differential divorce rates in occupational classes. 
The rates included in Table 13, though not strictly comparable be- 


5 “Divorzi e separazioni personali di coniugi,” Amnali di statistica, Ser. IV (Rome, 


RELIGION OF 
Greek TorTaL 
“a | Cath, | | | Uni | Jew 
Ge lic tal vinist | theran | tarian ish 
5,904 113 119 672 281 25 62 
OS 827 160 68 12 
Greek Oriental 49 161 | 4,716 26 54 I 2] 5,010 
Calvinist_.|_ 659 62 39 | 4,523 130] 49 15 | 5,480° 
Lutheran ___ 243 12 10 IIr | 1,498 8 40 | 1,922 
Unitarian..... 23 2 6 59 249 
Jewish ___. 5° I 2 24 to |.......| 1,380 | 1,470 
Total......| 7,025 | 1,178 | 5,052 | 5,483 | 1,989 | 245 | 1,499 | 22,527 
1930-32: 
Roman Cath- 
| 6,492 100 39 957 172 
Greek Catholic 87 57 |. er 3 
Greek Oriental 44 3 eer 2 
utheran.....| 300 10 
Jewish....... 178 8 | 
Total......| 7,989 So7 |.......| | 
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TABLE 12* 


DIVORCE RATES IN SWITZERLAND BY OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTER 
OF THE DISTRICTS DURING THE PERIOD 1876-1900 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS IN THE DISTRICTS 


Industrial Districts 


Mixed Districts 


Agricultural Districts 


19 


20- | 30- | Aver-| 40-| s50- | Aver- 


29 | 39 


age | 49 | 59 | age 


60- | 70—- | 80— | Aver- 
69 | 79 | 80 | age 


Average number of 
divorces per 10,000 


existing 


27.4/17.5|13.3) 15.8 


11.7|8.6| 1.0] 10.0 


* Xavier Schmied, Die Einwirkung wirthschafilicher und konfessioneller Zustinde auf Eheschliessung und 


isumg (Luzern, 1905). 
TABLE 13* 
DIVORCE RATES AND SEPARATIONS IN THE DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 
DIivorces PER DIvorces PER | SEPARATIONS PER 
10,000 INHABITANTS 10,000 SPOUSES | 10,000 SPOUSES 
IN THE SAME IN THE SAME IN THE SAME 
OccuPaTIONS OccuPATIONS OccuPATIONS 
France Sweden Switzerland Italy 
1886-90 1895-09 1881-85 1896-89 
Farmers, proprietors, tenants. . 
Countrymen 3.0 0.8 3-8 
Workers, artisans, servants... . 7.6 4-9} 
Managerial classinindustry...} 3.1 4-7 5-9 4-5 
Tradesmen, 
Occupied in transport 7-4 7-5 4.9 9-4 
Clerks in commerce and indus- 

Liberal professions, artists... . . 7.4 14.7 
Proprietors, capitalists, pen- 

*A Bosco, ‘‘Divorzi e separazioni personali di coniugi,’’ A mnali di statistica, Ser. IV (Rome, 1908), 
Pp. 27 
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cause of the differences in composition of the four countries by religious 
groups, do nevertheless reveal the outlines of the most salient pe- 
culiarities of this phenomenon: highest rates by people occupied in 
trade, in public and private administration, and in liberal profes- 
sions, and lowest by people occupied in agriculture. 

In the statistical data for Saxony, Lommatzsch was able to dis- 
tinguish for each large occupational group three subcategories or 


TABLE 14* 


PROPORTION OF DIVORCED MALES DURING THE YEARS 1906-10 
PER 10,000 MARRIED MALES REGISTERED IN 
1907 BY OCCUPATION 


(Census of the Kingdom of Saxony) 
Grave oF OccuPATION 
OccuPATIONS 
Self-em- 
ployedt Clerks Laborers Total 
Agriculture........... 4.4 28.6 18.2 8.3 
9.4 10.7 21.5 17.8 
Commerce and rt} 14.8 97.0 19.6 29.4 
Public administration...}.......... 7.1f 36.8§ 24.0 
* Georg Lommatzsch, ,. ‘Die Scheidungen und Nichtigkeitserk n von Ehen in 
den jaan a bis 1910,’’ Zeitschrift des k. sichsischen Landesamtes, LIX, Heft 2 (1913), 


274- 
t Including employers and those having no employees. 
t Independents and clerks of superior degree. A 
§ Clerks of medium and inferior degree. 


ranks: self-employed, clerks, and laborers. However generic, these 
terms may be sufficient to identify an index of divorce for each 
category. With respect to the large occupational groups (in Table 
14) it seems that in the five-year period, 1906-10, the highest divorce 
rate is that of liberal professions (45.8 divorces per 10,000 married 
males). This is followed by trade and transport (29.4), public ad- 
ministration (24.0), industry (17.8), and agriculture (8.3). 

In each group the rates calculated for the self-employed show 
clearly how rarely the members of the upper classes are disposed to 
resolve their matrimonial discords by divorce. On the other hand, 
clerks in all the occupational groups except industry show the high- 
est frequency of divorce. 
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It can be seen from the data for Bavaria and Denmark that condi- 
tions have not changed, in spite of the many decades that have 
elapsed since the periods considered by the authors cited above. 
The highest occupational rates for Bavaria during the three observed 
years (Table 15) are found for commerce and transport, and the 


TABLE 15* 


PROPORTION OF DIVORCED MALES PER 1,000 BRIDEGROOMS 
BY OCCUPATION IN BAVARIA 


NuMBER oF DIVORCES PER 
1,000 BRIDEGROOMS 
OccuPATIONS AND GRADE 

or OccupaTIONS 


N 


ESBS 


I 
I 
I 


2 
8 

44.6 

44.0 

43.8 

44.9 

05.4 

06.9 
58.2 

46.0 


Public administration and 
liberal professions 54.5 


* Calculated on base of the crude figures of the Statistisches Jahrbuch fur den Freistaat 
Bayern (1926, 1928, 1930). 


t Including employers and those having no employees. 
lowest for agriculture. Although the classification of occupations dif- 
fers somewhat from that of the pre-war data of Saxony, the phe- 
nomenon remains substantially equal between nearly identical lim- 
its. The rates for Denmark (Table 16), although they include clas- 
sification of professional groups which are comparable only generical- 
ly to those just considered, lead to conclusions that do not differ 
substantially from those already given. The general conclusion to be 
drawn is: Divorce constitutes a rare expedient with rural classes; 
but commercial and professional classes, as well as clerks, show a defi- 
nite inclination to choose this way of resolving conjugal difficulties. 


| 
| 1924 1926 
Agriculture............... 14.2 10.8 
| Self-employedf.......... 12.6 8.4 4 
ane eins 23.8 46.8 

25.1 19.1 | 
64.5 50.5 . 
Self-employedf.......... 57.8 46.9 
4 §2.0 43.1 : 
68.1 52.4 
: Commerce and transport. . . 107.3 120.5 
| Self-employedf.......... 115.8 123.8 | 4 
| 
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The analysis of probable causes of the marked differences in the 
divorce rates of various professional classes is not within the scope of 
this study. It may, however, be stated that these differences cannot 
be attributed exclusively to the influence of the religious factor. It 
is obvious, indeed, that if a given occupation is practiced predomi- 
nantly by a group belonging to the same religious denomination, 
TABLE 16* 
DIvoRCE RATES IN DENMARK BY PROFESSIONS 


Occupational Groups 


Rural proprietors.......... 0.4 Large proprietors.......... 37.2 
Milkmen, gardeners, forest Rural proprietors.......... 13.2 
Small rural proprietors, fish- Small proprietors.......... 13.3 
II.9 
Agricultural laborers. ...... 42.9 Agricultural laborers... ... . 18.1 
Independent artisans, etc... . 60.4 Independent artisans, etc... . 95.6 
Industrial and commerce 98.0 
workers (including sailors) . 86.1 
Tradesmen, directors, etc....| 233.5 120.7 
Merchants and other inde- 
pendent dealers.......... 91.3 
Industrial and commerce 125.0 
clerks (including merchant 
52.9 
Lawyers, physicians........ 98.8 Free professions........... 110.0 
Public functionaries........ 69.1 
I 


* The different occupational classification in the second period was introduced by Danish official statistics. 
Rates are calculated on base of crude figures of Aegteskaber, fodie og déde i aarene (1921-25 and 1926-30). 
similar divorce rates would be registered for that given occupation 
as for the given religious group. This might have been the case of the 
Jews, for example, in the commercial class. The high proportion of 
Jews among the proprietors and employees in commerce, trade, 
transport, and banking, influenced by the liberality of the Israelitic 
religion, might have resulted in a higher frequency of divorce for that 
occupational class. Precisely for the purpose of eliminating such an 
indirect religious factor, we have utilized the statistics of those coun- 


| 
Number of Number of 
Divorces Divorces 
Ii Marriages Marriages 
1921-25 1926-30 
All 80.3 
eo 
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tries (Saxony, Bavaria, Denmark, and Switzerland) where the 
homogeneity of religion or the negligible share of Jewish population 
permits a clear separation of the occupational factor from the re- 
ligious one. 

The study of Schmied shows the relative importance of occupa- 
tional and religious factors. Schmied grouped districts in Switzer- 
land according to the proportion of the total employed who were 
engaged in agriculture. When he related the divorce rate to the per- 
centage of Catholic inhabitants and to the occupational character of 


TABLE 17* 


AVERAGE YEARLY NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER 10,000 EXISTING 
MARRIAGES IN SWITZERLAND DURING THE PERIOD 1876-1900 


Industrial Dis- Agricultural Dis- 
Percentage of tricts (o-39 Per z — around tricts (60 Per 
Catholics Cent Agricul- | ‘40-59 


‘ Cent or More 
Agricultural) Agricultural) 


each district, he found (see Table 17) an association between high 
percentages of Catholics and low divorce rates. He also found a posi- 
tive relationship between frequency of divorce and degree of indus- 
trialization, despite the fact that both industrial and rural districts 
are largely Catholic. 

It cannot be doubted that in social classes where women can more 
easily depend on their own resources, such as commercial, liberal, 
professional, clerical classes, etc., there is a greater potentiality of 
divorce than in those classes where the activity of women is based 
chiefly on familial life, as in agricultural classes. Also it must not be 
forgotten that the fertility of wives exerts a solid influence upon 


tural) 
30.1 22.5 22.5 
21.1 19.7 10.7 
18.8 15.4 12.2 
Se 9.5 12.5 4.1 
6.2 4.9 2.9 
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divorce. It is understood that childless spouses more readily resort 
to divorce than those having many children, because beyond the 
problems which directly interest the lives of the spouses there are 
also the problems regarding the education and care of the children. 
It is well known that the religious and occupational groups are char- 
acterized by considerable variation in degree of fertility. Merely to 
illustrate this, we give some data concerning fertility indexes for the 
various religious groups of Hungary (Table 18). 


TABLE 18* 
FERTILITY OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS IN HUNGARY 


Reuicious Groups 


Average number of live births per 
1,000 females fifteen to forty- 
nine years of age, I910-11.... 149 143 130 144 

Average number of live births per 
1,000 females fifteen to forty- 
nine years of age, 1921 120] 169 | 128] 120] 110 55 | 116 

Average number of children born 
per married woman as of 1920. .| 3.72 | 4.10 | 3.62 | 3.46 | 3.54 | 2.97 | 3.62 


St Aspetti demografci dei eruppi confessionali in Ungheria, com perticolare riguardo agi 

It must be observed finally that the territorial distribution of oc- 
cupations can also explain influence upon the frequency of divorce. 
The fact that people living in villages or rural towns must go to cities 
to institute divorce proceedings tends to deter them from taking 
such action. On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that there 
is a psychological difference between instituting divorce procedures 
in urban and rural communities. The latter try to take the law of 
marital life in their own hands and in only a few cases will resort to 
humiliating, mortifying publicity of their matrimonial difficulties. 
The countrywoman, for instance, will accept with more stoic resigna- 
tion even severe ill-treatment on the part of her husband—whom she 
regards as her master—than the woman living in town. 

With regard to the very low frequency of divorce among the self- 


AVER- 
anaes Ro- | Greek | Greek AGE 
man | cath. | Orien- Cal- Lu- Jew- 
Cath- vinist | theran| ish 
olic olic tal 
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employed of the various professional classes it is relevant to note 
that these people have generally accumulated some property. It 
seems obvious that in such cases a division of goods may lead to an 
undesirable financial condition, resulting in damage to their profes- 
sional interests, so that in this social class an attempt will be made to 
avoid divorce, even if the discord between the spouses has arrived at 
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TABLE 19* 
DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS BY OCCUPATIONS IN HUNGARY 


Per 100 ACTIVE PERSONS IN PER 100 


OccuPAaTIONS 

Roman} Greek} Greek} Cal- | Lu- | Uni- Roman} Cal- | Lu- 
Catho- |Catho-} Ori- | vin- | ther- | tari- | Jews | Catho-| vin- | ther- | Jews 

lics lics | entals| ists ans lics ists | ans 
Agriculture........ 43-5 | 14.7] 17.7] 15.5] 7-5] 0.5] 0.5 | 63.8] 25.4] 6.9] 0.3 
Self-employed... 53.6 7.3 | 13.8 12.4 | 62.4 | 18. 5.8] 11.0 
4 390.9] o. 5.6 2143-90] 50.7] 8. 6.3 | 33.3 
64.3 | 4.2] 11.8 7-7 6.4] 70.9] 15.8] 5.7 5.6 
28.3 1.5 5.3} 6.3 4:3 | 28.8 3.6 | 42.3 
30.4] 0.9 6.3 I -2 53. 45.3 | 11.2 5.5 | 36.7 
Laborers........ 6.0] 9.3] 5.8 59-.4117.3] 5.5] 15.7 


essions| 
servants.| 52.7] 4.9| 16.6] 8.1 -7 | 11.0] 62.8] 19.2] 6.6] 8.9 
61.5 


69.2 | 20.9 | 6.1 1.0 


49.0 | 10.9] 13.3] 14.5] 7.3] 0.4] 4.5 | 64.2 | at.2] 6.3] 5.3 


* Data from Somogyi, Aspetti demografici, pp. 180-81 for 1910; for 1930, calculated on base of the 
crude figures of the census of population. 4 ? 


such a point that for persons of other social classes it would con- 
stitute a sufficient reason to put an end to conjugal life. 

It is legitimate to ask now whether the different rates of divorce 
by religious groups in Hungary must be attributed to the effects of a 
different conception of morality from group to group (morality in- 
fluenced by factors of a strictly religious nature) or if those differ- 
ences are due in reality to other sociological causes. If these com- 
munities had been characterized by a proportionate occupational 
distribution or by the same degree of urbanism, there would have 


|| 
Transport 

Cle 

Domestic 
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been no difficulty in showing that religious factors were doininant in 
the regulation of divorce frequency. But.the facts give no evidence 
for this. 

In Hungary there is disparity in the part that each religious group 
takes in the economic life of the country and in the distribution of 
these groups in urban and rural territories, as can be observed from 


TABLE 20* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
OF HUNGARY IN 1910 AND IN 1930 BY RELIGION 


Census Year Roman Greek Greek Cal- 
and Regions Catholic | Oriental 


1910 (pre-war 
Hungary): 


4 
5 
5 


Whole country. 


Part I (Budapest, 1933), p. 27. 
Table 19 regarding occupational data and Table 20 concerning ter- 
ritorial distribution of the population. 

The differential divorce rates in the various religious groups may 
be regarded as deriving from differences in attitudes and sensibilities, 
which in turn are considered to be functions of divergent conditions 
of life in urban and rural areas, particularly with respect to the edu- 
cational and occupational spheres. The influence of religion in shap- 
ing these attitudes and sensibilities, while not regarded as incon- 
siderable, is viewed as insufficient to nullify the influence of the 
educational and occupational factors. 


Rome, ITALy 


Lu- Uni- Jew- 
theran tarian ish 
Urban........] 56.0 3.4 4.9 17.0 5.9 0.3 12.4 
Rural.........| 47.6 13.0 14.8 13.5 3.1 
Whole country.} 49.3 II.0 12.8 14.3 7.1 °.4 5.0 
ungary): 
Rural.........| 66.7 2.8 ofl 21.3 2.1 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGAGED 
AND MARRIED COUPLES 


ROBERT F. WINCH 


ABSTRACT 


Although associations have previously been established between scores on per- 
sonality tests and scores on marital happiness and marital adjustment indexes, the na- 
ture of the association and the direction of causation have not been systematically ex- 
plored. By showing that a similar association obtains between the scores of engaged 
persons on personality tests and on an adjustment in engagement index, this paper 
indicates that the previously demonstrated relationship is not a result of the marital 
“thalo” effect. The data are interpreted as providing partial evidence to support the 
view held by Terman that personality factors determine “‘aptitude for marriage.” 


In 1938 Professor Terman and his associates, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, published a report of their research on marriage,’ which showed 
a highly significant association between responses of a “neurotic’’ 
order to various personality tests and low rating on their index of 
“marital happiness.’ The personality tests used were the Bern- 


* Lewis M. Terman et al., Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938). 


2 Ibid., p. 360. Correlations of marital happiness with personality scales were as 
follows: 


Husbands) Wives 
Variables (N =200) | (N =200) 

Opinion items (O.)................. .22 
Personality total (multiple of 


“The Bernreuter inventory yields scores for neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, 
introversion, and dominance. These four measures really reduce to three, since it has 
been found that the traits designated as neurotic tendency and introversion are prac- 
tically identical. The Strong Interest Test can be scored so as to differentiate the inter- 
est patterns characteristic of people in some thirty-five different occupations. Many of 
these patterns, however, are very similar; and in this study we scored the test for only 
seven occupations, each selected as best representing a particular constellation of inter- 
ests. In addition, the Strong test yields a measure of interest maturity and another of 
masculinity-femininity of interests” (Terman et al., op. cit., p. 17). 

Thirty-four items “call for expressions of opinion about the ideal marriage. Each of 
these deals with a separate aspect of marriage and requires the respondent to give a 
rated judgment as to the desirability or undesirability of the factor indicated” (ibid., 
p. 36). 
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reuter Personality Inventory, the Strong Interest Test, and a test of 
opinions regarding the ideal marriage. Terman’s scale of marital 
happiness? was practically the same as that used by Professors 
Burgess and Cottrell; and, although Terman did not use any other 
criterion of validity than internal consistency, Burgess and Cottrell 
validated their procedures in samples of their total number of cases 
by obtaining ratings on the happiness of marriages from outsiders 
acquainted with the subjects and by having judges rate the hap- 
piness of marriages after reading the case materials.‘ 

The Terman study did not include two or more temporally sepa- 
rated observations on the same subjects which would have provided 
some evidence regarding the relative temporal sequence of per- 
sonality factors and marital adjustment. Despite the absence of this 
type of evidence Terman proceeded on the basis of his findings to 
impute primary causal significance to the personality factors and to 
interpret marital happiness as resultant.’ Terman and his associates 
have been severely criticized for this rashness by H. L. Holling- 
worth,° who asserts that, because of the tendency for well-adjusted 
spouses to respond favorably on personality and other tests and for 
poorly adjusted to do the opposite (the “halo” effect of marriage), it 
is impossible to infer the direction of causation on the basis of 
Terman’s evidence. 

At this point in the development of marriage research it was of 
considerable interest to undertake a study which would supply some 
evidence to affirm or negate the opinion that personality factors are, 
roughly speaking, causes rather than effects of the type or degree of 
marital adjustment. Following the Burgess-Cottrell study, Profes- 
sor Burgess and Paul Wallin undertook a study having a body of 

3 This scale was based on questions relating to congeniality of tastes and interests; 
the spouses’ ability to agree, their expressions of satisfaction with mate and marriage, 
general estimates of their marital happiness, and the enumeration of complaints and 
frictions. These items which were regarded by Terman on the basis of his judgment 
and experience as indicators of marital happiness were scored by him in a manner some- 


what different from the procedure followed by Burgess and Cottrell. Cf. E. W. Burgess 


and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939). 


4 Ibid., pp. 40-44, 71. 5 Terman et al., op. cit., p. 369. 


6 “Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVI 
(1939), 191-97. 
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evidence on engaged couples to be followed up by further observa- 
tions on the same couples after a period of three years of marital 
experience. The items in the marital-adjustment scale of the Bur- 
gess-Cottrell study were adapted so as to serve as an index of adjust- 
ment in engagement.’ Included in this study was an abridged per- 
sonality test of the forty-two items from the Thurstone Schedule 
which were found by the Thurstones to differentiate most reliably 
neurotic from nonneurotic subjects.* It was possible then to relate 
the “neurotic” scores of engaged individuals to their scores on the 
adjustment-in-engagement index. 


This paper presents the results of the writer’s attempt to relate the 
scores of engaged couples on personality questions to the men’s 
scores on the adjustment-in-engagement index in the Burgess-Wallin 
study. The purpose of the study was to introduce one of the missing 
links in the chain of evidence needed to ascertain whether or not we 
may impute causal significance to personality factors in relation to 
marital adjustment or “happiness.”’ If approximately the same as- 
sociation should be found to exist between personality-test responses 
and adjustment in engagement as was found in Terman’s study be- 
tween personality items and marital adjustment, then it follows that 
marriage per se (the “halo” effect) is not responsible for the results of 
the personality tests. Obviously, however, this procedure would not 
rule out of consideration the possible influence of a “halo” effect of 
engagement upon the responses of the engaged couple. 

Using the engagement data of the Burgess-Wallin research, the 
writer undertook an investigation to determine the relation between 
the adjustment-in-engagement scores of the men and the combined 
man-woman responses to the forty-two Thurstone items. The var- 
ious permutations obviously are: man neurotic, woman nonneurot- 

7 The adjustment-in-engagement scale was based upon a list of agreements, com- 
mon interests, expressions regarding frequency of and satisfaction with demonstrations 
of affection, degree of confiding, and dissatisfaction with the engagement and with the 
engaged partner. The adaptation of this scale from the marital-adjustment scale is 


based upon the assumption that some of the factors which were found to be associated 
with marital adjustment would also be operative in the engagement situation. 


§L. L. and T. G. Thurstone, “A Neurotic Inventory,” Journal of Sccial Psychology, 


I (1930), 3-30. These Thurstone questions are very similar in content and phraseology 
to the Bernreuter questions used by Terman. 
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ic; man nonneurotic, woman neurotic; both neurotic; and both non- 
neurotic. It should be borne in mind in discussing this study that 
the term “neurotic” is used to refer to one of two possible responses 
to a particular stimulus—in this case, a questionnaire item. 

The procedure used may be briefly described as follows: The pos- 
sible range of scores on the index of adjustment in engagement was 
from o to 194. After all schedules had been scored, the results of the 
various man-woman combinations on each neurotic question were 
compared with the resulting distributions of the men’s mean adjust- 
ment scores. It was possible then to determine the significance of the 
difference between the mean adjustment scores within the various ques- 
tions. The procedure used for obtaining a measure of the statistical 
significance of a difference between the mean adjustment scores was 
the familiar one of dividing the difference by the standard error of the 
difference.’ The limit of significance was arbitrarily selected as a crit- 
ical ratio equal to or greater than 3.0. If any one of the six differences 
between the four means of any given question yielded a critical ratio 
of this magnitude, the question was regarded as “significant.” 

Using this criterion of significance it was found that twenty-eight 
of the forty-two questions yielded significant differences on the basis 
of the men’s scores.’° The personality items found to be associated 
with poor adjustment were as follows. The poorly adjusted: 


. Did not take responsibility for introducing people at parties 

. Were troubled with shyness 

. Did not make friends easily or quickly 

. Did not feel that they were usually well dressed and made a good appearance 
. Worried too long over humiliating experiences 


na 


® The quotient, known as a critical ratio, was defined by the following formula: 
m+ m+n; +m — 4 

where X; and X, were mean men’s adjustment scores in the permutations being com- 
pared; S?, S3, Sj, and Sj were the mean square deviations of‘adjustment scores of each 
permutation of responses within any given question; m:, #2, ;, and m, were the numbers 
of cases in each permutation, where each case represents one couple; and m; and m, were 
the numbers of cases in the permutations whose difference in mean adjustment scores 
was being compared. 

1° Mean adjustment scores on all forty-two items and critical ratios of differences 
between mean adjustment scores are shown in Table r. 


C.R. = 
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. Worried over possible misfortunes 

. Often felt lonesome even when with other people 

. Often experienced periods of loneliness 

. Lacked self-confidence 

. Were troubled by feelings of inferiority 

. Were troubled with ideas running through their heads so that they had 
difficulty sleeping 

. Daydreamed frequently 

. Their interests changed quickly 

. Their minds often wandered badly so that they lost track of what they 
were doing 

. Were bothered by a recurrence of useless thoughts 

. Were hampered by an inability to arrive at decisions 

. Considered themselves to be nervous 

. Had spells of dizziness 

. Were discouraged easily 

. Were frequently burdened by a sense of remorse 

. Were not usually in good spirits 

. Had ups and downs in mood without apparent cause 

. Their feelings were easily hurt 

. Were not usually even tempered and happy in their outlook on life 

. Could not stand criticism without feeling hurt 

. Were touchy on various subjects 

. Frequently felt grouchy 

. Were not easily moved to tears 


With respect to the last item above, the data indicate that a high 
man’s adjustment score is associated with that combination of re- 
sponses in which the woman reports that she is mot easily moved to 
tears but the man reports that he is easily moved to tears—or, in 
terms of our definition, the man-neurotic-woman-nonneurotic per- 
mutation. Despite the fact that this question yielded a high critical 
ratio (5.45)," further study on the Burgess-Wallin investigation sug- 
gests that this may have been a chance finding. 

Another point of particular interest is that while the group in this 
study showed a tendency for high adjustment in engagement to be 
associated with a negative response to a question of worrying over 
possible misfortunes, Professor Terman found in his study of married 


™ This is the critical ratio of the difference between the men’s mean adjustment 
scores of the man-neurotic-woman-nonneurotic and man-neurotic-woman-neurotic 
computations. 
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couples that the affirmative response to approximately the same 
question was associated with high marital adjustment. One possible 
interpretation of this difference is that the difference in the wordings 
of the question of the two studies might account for the variation in 
results. Terman’s question was phrased “‘Are you the carefree sort of 
person who doesn’t worry over possible misfortunes before they 
come?” while in this study it was “Do you worry over possible mis- 
fortunes?”’ Professor Terman’s interpretation of this seemingly 
anomalous association was that the husbands who scored higher 
in marital happiness were the husbands who were more concerned 
over family fortunes, the husbands who assumed greater respon- 
sibility for the economic welfare of the family—those men, in short, 
who more closely approximated the cultural definition of the mid- 
dle-class husband. Terman’s finding may be reconciled with the 
evidence in this study as follows. Among the engaged men it was 
the better adjusted who stated that they did not worry over pos- 
sible misfortunes. It may be inferred that the latter (engaged) 
group of men had not been subjected to situations in which they 
were forced to assume responsibilities, for obviously engagement 
does not involve responsibilities of the same type or magnitude that 
marriage does. A very small proportion of this group had been mar- 
ried previously, and consequently most of them had had only their 
own welfares to look out for as of the time they filled in the schedules. 

More recently an analysis was made by Miss Frieda Brim, recent- 
ly a research assistant to Professor Burgess, of approximately the 
same set of data. Miss Brim’s data and procedure differed from those 
in my study in the following respects: 


1. There was a small change in the total sample. 

2. There was a change in the procedure for scoring neurotic and nonneurotic 
responses. 

3. A modification was introduced in the basis of computation of the adjustment 
scores. 

4. She used as the limit of significance a critical ratio of 2.5 rather than 3.0. 
(This more liberal criterion of significance increases the theoretical proba- 
bility of chance variation from less than 3 out of 1,000 to a little more than 
I out of 100.) 

5. Analysis was made of the responses to personality items with respect to the 

women’s as well as to the men’s adjustment scores. 
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Except for the last difference in procedure, which extends the 
scope of the study, these changes were of a very minor order; and in 
general her findings, with respect both to the men’s and to the 
women’s adjustment scores, were very similar to those in my study. 
That is, save for some exceptions to be noted below, the same per- 
sonality items as reported above were found by her to be significant- 
ly associated with adjustment in engagement of both men and 
women subjects. 

The following differences were revealed: 


1. As noted before, the question “Is it difficult to move you to tears?” did not 
prove significant in her analysis either with respect to the men’s or with re- 
spect to the women’s adjustment scores. 

2. Additional significant items found by her different procedure and lower 
limit of significance were as follows: 

a) The more poorly adjusted men gave a significantly greater proportion 
of affirmative responses to the following items: 
(1) Being bothered by having people watch them at work 
(2) Being depressed over low marks in school 
(3) Frequently feeling states of excitement 
(4) Frequently feeling miserable 
(5) Feeling self-conscious in the presence of superiors 
b) The more poorly adjusted women gave a significantly greater proportion 
of affirmative responses to the following items: 
(1) Frequently experiencing stage fright 
(2) Being troubled if watched at work 
(3) Frequently feeling miserable 

(4) Being self-conscious in the presence of superiors 

(5) Feeling a compulsion to do things over 

(6) Lacking self-confidence about their abilities 


It must be noted that at this point we have still not actually 
demonstrated the causal function of personality factors in determin- 
ing adjustment in engagement. Although it is still possible that the 
engagement itself may determine the response on personality items, 
common-sense judgment and evidence from case materials lend 
plausibility to the opinion that the personality factors are the pre- 
existing, and in that sense causal, factors. 

We have shown, to be sure, that some personality responses of the 
type found by Terman to be associated with marital happiness are 
similarly associated with adjustment in engagement and hence are 
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not the result of the marital situation. Upon the basis of this evi- 
dence it appears that Professor Terman was correct, if not logically 
justified, in imputing causal significance to the personality correlates 
of marital happiness. Before it can be shown rigorously that the re- 
sponses of this type of personality test are associated with a per- 
sonality organization which determines the degree of happiness and 
adjustment in engagement and in marriage, it will be necessary to 
institute a study composed of subjects before they have established 
with their future spouses deep attachments or the kind of relation- 
ships which are the equivalent of engagement. If, however, the inter- 
est is in predicting marital adjustment from personality factors as 
revealed in the engagement period, the question of causal analysis is 
immaterial, in view of the fact that the establishing of correlations is 
sufficient. 

The general pattern revealed by the significant personality ques- 
tions in these studies and in Terman’s is one of association with 
marital unhappiness of a personality characterized by a sort of over- 
reactive touchiness and a sense of inferiority. From Professor Bur- 
gess’ case materials it seems evident that through the medium of 
these crude personality tests it is possible to touch upon, or get a 
clue to, a much deeper psychological constitution.” The manner of 
the genesis of this psychological constitution is still an open question. 
Professor Terman calls it “temperament,” which he apparently re- 
gards as a personality organization which is fixed at birth.3 An 
equally plausible hypothesis is that this psychological constitution is 
_a product, in part at least, of the early childhood situation and that 
the childhood situation, therefore, plays a very important part in the 
achievement of compatibility and happiness in engagement and in 
marriage. 

A crucial problem for further research is that of obtaining a con- 
siderable number of intimate case histories. The need for this type 

™ An interesting effort to reduce the crudeness of the forty-two Thurstone items 
was made by Charles Mosier. On the basis of data collected from five hundred male 
college students he performed a factor analysis of the items which yielded eight factors. 
These he has tentatively labeled cycloid tendency, depression, hypersensitivity, in- 
feriority, social introversion, public self-consciousness, cognitive defect, and autistic 
tendency (Psychometrika, II [1937], 263-86). 

13 Terman, op. cit., p. 368. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES OF ADJUSTMENT IN ENGAGEMENT ASSOCIATED WITH PERMUTATIONS 
OF RESPONSES TO 42 ITEMS OF THURSTONE NEUROTIC INVENTORY AND CRITICAL 
RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


Wincu Stupy: BAsEp Brim Stupy: BASED ON Brim Stupy: BASED on 
ON MEn’s Apjust- MeEn’s ADJUSTMENT Women’s ADJUS MENT 
THURSTONE MENT SCORES ScoREs 

PERSONALITY 

Irems 


N| & UN. | UN. 


156/149. 8 152. 
296|151. 148. 
359)154. 155. 


Do you get stage fright? 


146/151. : 152. 
262/149. . 150. 
176/153. 150. 
408/154. 153. 


Do you take responsi- 
bility for introducing 
people at parties? 


Do you too long 
over humikating ex- 
periences? 


acre 


160/147. 150. 
277|152. 140. 
432/155. 155. 


Do you often feel lone- 
some, even when you 
are with other peo- 
ple? 


Do you consider your- 
self a rather nervous 
person? 


I30|150. ‘ 149. 
174|147. 
226)151. 149. 
462}155. 154. 


acre 


162/147. Isr. 
264/151. 149. 
468/155. 154. 


Do ideas often run 
through your head 
so that you cannot 
sleep? 


Are your feelings easily 
hurt? 


162|146. ‘ 147. 
152. 
206|151. 150. 
154. 


153. 
309/153. 151. 
290/155. 155. 


Are you sometimes the 
leader at social af- 
fairs? 


187 179|154. 153. 
462 465/152. 152. 


Are you frequently 
burdened by a sense 
of remorse? 


587|161. 584/154. 154. 


127 : . 2/138] 150. 150. 
240 239/151. 148. 
412 . 398}155. 155 


Do you worry over 
si 


Are you usually even 


tempered and happy 
in wa outlook op 
life 


135 . T29|150. 146.6 
711 ‘ 712/154. 712|154.0 


* The expressions d—x, c—x, and b—zx refer to differences between mean adjustment scores. The first terms in 
these expressions (d, c, and 6) designate the mean from which the others (x) are subtracted. The second term (x) is a 
general notation a the mean of any other permutation. Its referent in any given case is determined by the letter 
on the same line in the ‘‘Permutation’’ column. The entries in the ‘‘C.R.’’ columns are, then, critical ratios of the desig- 
nated differences between mean adjustment scores. 

t The utations designated by the letters are as follows: (a) both neurotic; (b) man neurotic, woman non- 
neurotic; (c) man non-neurotic, woman neurotic; (d) both non-neurotic. 
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| | 
“Intl C.R.}| C.R.| C.R. | C.R.|C.R.| C.R 
d—x*| c—x|b—z d—x|c—x|b—x 
0.2)—1.0/—1.2 7| 2.1]/—2.0] 0.4 
I50/157.3] 1.5] ©.6]..... 4) 
3.8) 1.o}..... 1.8)/—o.1]..... 
122]/154.5| 3.4] 2.3/—0.0 3] 3-7] 0.8] 1.0 
162]154.5| 3.9] 2.5]..... 4] 2.8/—0.3]..... 
131|157.3| 2.6] 5} 2.9/—0.2] 0.8 
ooltss.6] 3.1] 1.0] 0.2 9] 2.9] 0.2] 0.9 
166/156.0] 3.8] o.g|..... 
160|153.8] 5.5] 3.8] 1.5 4-2] 1.6] 2.4 
213|156.4] 4.0] 2.0}..... 
152|/156.0] 3.6] 2.9]..... 6] ©0.7/—1.0]..... 
300}160.8} o.8].....]..... 
| | | 
0.4) 
5 
2.2)—z.a]..... 
2.5|—0.9] 0.0 
3.2} 1.8 
| 


TABLE 1—Continued 


THURSTONE 


PER- 


Stupy: Basep 
on MENn’s Apyjust- 


MENT SCORES 


Brim Stupy: Basep on 
MeEn’s ADJUSTMENT 
ScorEs 


Brim Stupy: BasEep on 
Women’s ADJUSTMENT 
ScoREs 


C.R. 


Are you troubled with 
shyness? 


Do you daydream fre- 


quently? 


Have you ever had 
spells of dizziness? 


Do you get discour- 
aged easily? 


Do your interests 
change quickly? 


Is it difficult to move 
you to tears? 


Does it bother you to 
have people watch 
you at work even 
when you do it well? 


Can you stand criti- 
cism without feeling 
hurt? 


Do you make friends 
easily and quickly? 


Are you troubled with 
the idea that people 
are wa you on 
the street? 


been de- 
use of 
iow marks in school? 


Have you ever 
r 


Does your mind often 
wander badly so that 
you lose track of 
what you are doing? 


Are you touchy on var- 
ious subjects? 


2.2] 2.2 
-5| 2.0] 2.0 
2.1 
2. 


18}150.6] 2.3] 1.4) 
1.1|—o0.1 
2.0]..... 
146|155.5| 2.7] 2.2 
215|158.7| 0.8] 0.5 
212|159.6] 0.2]..... 

48 152.8} 5.9 
125|153.6] 4.7] 1.9 
212|155. 4.7] 3.0 
196|156 3.8] 2.2 


2.2] §.4 
3-2) 3-7 
28 
8.7 
3.7 
4.0] 1.9 

3.6) 2.4 

3:81 8.9 


1.4) 1.9) 1.9] 0.7]/—1.0 
184]/149.0] 2.5] 2.5] 4.5]..... 
1.0} 4.2] 3.2] 1.0] 50}146.2] 3.0) 1.3] 1.4 
125|146.5| 4.3] 2.0]/—0.2]..... 
1.8} 85|142.8] 5.6] 3.6] 2.5] Ssir44.9] 4.8] 1.3] 1.9 
83/146 3.6] 2.2] 83/146 3.6] 2.0] 1.8 


©.3/135|149.2} 2.8 1.8] —0. 4]135]150.3 I.9]—0.0] 1.3 
150/148.3] 3.4] 2.3].....]150]153.3] ©.3]/—1.6]..... 
96/145.7] 4. 2.9] 96)145. r.6] 2.3 


—1.9] 890/153 —o.1|—2.3] 
—1.5} 2.2] 41.5] 1.2] 18]143.0] 2.0) 1.1] 1.4 
1.8]/149|148.0] 3.0} 2.4] 2.4/149|/150.6 °.3 
212|152.8| 1.8|/—o.4]..... 


46/146.7] 2.6) 46|146.81 2.5} 0.4] 0.8 
4.1] 5.2] 1.9] 2.8 


Irems 
id—x*| c—x| b—x d—x\c—x|b—x d—x|c—x|b—x 
69|152.8] 3.6] 3.4] ©.7| 3.5] 2.0] ©.6] 67|145.8] 3.2] 1.7] 2.4 
153|154.5| 3-7] 4.1] 
374|157 
186/155 
214/161 
226/160 
129/154 
226\159 
590|160 
84]150 
126/154 
578,161 
T45|155 | 
192/158) 
259/158.4 —1.2|—3.9/265|151.1 °.9 265|150.7 1.5 
161/164.6 0. 108/153.9 —o.8}..... 
129|156 
157/156 
306/159 
408/159 
281|158.7} 2.1]..... 
TO4/155.5| 4-0) 0.3 
181/159.5| 0.4]..... 
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THURSTONE 
PERSONALITY 
Irems 


Wincu Stupy: Basep 
on MEN’s Apjust- 


Brm Stupy: BAsEp on 


MEN’s ADJUSTMENT 
RES 


Brim Stupy: BASED ON 
~~~ 


Are you often in a state 
of excitement? 


Do feel 


When you were in 
school, did you feel 
at ease and self-con- 
fident when you re- 
cited in class 


Do often feel just! 
miserable? 


Does some particular 
useless thought keep 
coming into your 
mind to bother you? 

When you were in 
school, did you hesi- 
tate to volunteer in 
class recitation? 


Are 


De yen i- 
ence of lone- 
gue 


Do you often feel self- 
consci: i 


Do you find it easy to 
speak in public? 


acre 


aoce 


a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
d 
a 
b 
d 


| 
MU- MENT SCORES 
TA- 
C.R.|C.R.|C.R. C.R.|C.R.| C.R.|C.R.|C.R. 
N| id —x*| c—x | b—x N| d—x|c—x|b—x d—x|c—x|b—x 
115|156.3| 2.4 ©.4/114|148.8} 2.6) 1.7] 2.9] 2. 1.3 I 
137|157.2] 2.1) 2.1] 1.4] 0©.5]..... 
107/149.4| 4.7] 7.8] 4.2/108/140.2| 8.0] 3.8] 5.4 ! 
214|156.3) 4.2) 4.0] 2.6/—1.6]..... 
209/159.2] 0.0] 0.8] 0.9] 1.4|/—0.6/—0.5 I 
191}157.8] 1.0} 0.6) 
278|159.3| 2.1].....]..... 
2.7) 2.4] ©.7] 72]146.1] 3.6] 2.5|—0.4] 72/145.3] 4.3] 1.1] 0.6 
133|150.5| 2.4] 5.4] 4.8] 0.7]..... 
45|154.5| 2.4) s0]/147.0] 2.7] 1.2}/—0.7] 50/146.6) 2.7] 0.6] 0.4 
3] 0.5|/—0.6] 0.3 
181/158.2] 0.2) ©.2] 
1.4]--..-]..... 
8)147.0] 2.2] 1.3] 0.6} 1.2] 0.2] 1.4] 0.4] 0.8 
4.2) 1.4].....] 62]144.4] 3.6] 1.3].....] 62]147.9] 
125|159.0] 1.1] 2.5] 
3-3 4.0] 2.9]/—1.0]..... 
4.3].....]..... 
176|156.7| 2.4) 2.4] 2.5] 0.0} 1.8 
189]158.1] 1.6) 2.6) 0.5|/—1.9 
Be self-con- 94]155.2} 2.8) 2.3}—0.7] o7]/148.2] 2.9] 2.2]—0.4] 97/147.4| 3.2] 1.3] 2.1 
? 130|153.6] 4.2] 3.8] 
2.7].....]..... 
168}158.1] 0.6] 1.3] 
Do you usually feel 40}156.5} 1.4] ©.0}—1.2] 40]149.5| 1.4/—1.8] 
are well 4.4] 4.5] 2.1/—2.7]..... 
Do you feel that you 113/156.7| 1.9] ©.2] 2.2] 0.9] 0.7]/—1.2] 0.3 
q 


TABLE 1—Continued 


Brim Stupy: BasED on 
MEN’s 


If you see an accident, 
are you quick to take 
an active part in giv- 
ing help? 

Are you troubled with 
feelings of inferi- 
ority? 


Is it easy for you to 
make up your mind 
and act upon your 
decision? 


Do you have ups and 
downs in mood with- 
out apparent cause? 


Are you in general self- 
confident about your 
abilities? 


of material is exceedingly apparent in these studies, for we see the 
association between questionnaire responses and the happiness and 
adjustment indexes, and it is quite obvious that these responses can- 
not be made the ultimate basis of a very definitive analysis. Equally 
obvious, however, is their great value for the purpose of suggesting 
more basic personality relationships. We frequently speak of case 
materials as serving, in one of their most important functions, to pro- 
vide hypotheses which may be tested in schedule or questionnaire 
form. Here we observe the reciprocal relationship: routine ques- 
tionnaire items providing clues for intensive case study. In other 
words, the diagnosis cannot be stated satisfactorily in terms of the 
present findings; rather, the diagnosis should be stated in terms of 
less superficial findings of which the findings already revealed are 
symptomatic. 


ILLINOIS 


on MEN’s ApyjustT- OMEN’s ADJUSTMENT 
PERSONALITY 
ITEMs 
—x*| c—x|b—x d—x|\c—x|b—x d—x|c—x|b—x 
128]157.2| 1.9] 0. 1.9] ©.7/—0.3]..... 
96|157.1] 2.1] ©.7]/—1.3] 2.1] ©.6/—1.4] o9]149.6] 2.3/—0.4] 1.0 
149|/154.4| 4.1] 4.4] 2.4].....]142]152. 2.3) —1.7]..... 
4.8] 2.5] 5.0] 2.9] 2.4]156]148.0] 4.1] 0.1] 3.8 
155|157.9| 2.6] 2.9] 
201|154.0] 6.3] 4.5] ©.2]201/147.2] 5.8] 3.5] 5.4] 1.0] 2.3 
49|156.5| 1.4) 0.6] 0.4] 48]145.6) 2.8] 1.9] 1.6) 48]147.7] 2. 0.5) 1.7 
93|157.7] 1.1] ©.a].....] 2.1] O.2].....] 
205)t58.2] 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HOLMES AND THE GENESIS 
OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


HARVEY WISH 


ABSTRACT 


G. F. Holmes, a Virginian, was the most original theorist among those ante-bellum 
proslavery writers who attempted to create a “‘sociology’”’ sanctioning a paternalistic 
slave system along Aristotelian lines and directly opposed to nineteenth-centu 
liberalism. An early, if hostile, critic of both Comte’s positivism and Spencer’s indi- 
vidualism, he later summarized his position in a pioneer textbook, The Science of Society, 
which appeared in 1883, simultaneously with Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. 


Within the past decade there has been an increasing awareness of 
the significance of the southern proslavery propagandists in the his- 
tory of American sociology and of the fact that this science did not 
receive its professional debut in the United States with Lester F. 
Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. Henry Hughes’s Treatise on Sociology 
and George Fitzhugh’s Sociology for the South both appeared in1854." 
The latter volume, unlike the work of Hughes, received the greatest 
contemporaneous recognition given any proslavery work, and south- 
ern reviewers were almost uniformly favorable.2 These two books 
obviously belong to the literature of slavery apologetics, for the “ 
ciology”’ is but incidental, being largely an attempt to erect an intel- 
lectual facade for the ante-bellum planter’s regime. 


*L. L. Bernard, ‘“‘Henry Hughes, First American Sociologist,’’ Social Forces, XV 
(1936-37), 154-74. Henry Hughes’s Treatise on Sociology, Theoretical and Practical 
(Philadelphia, 1854) was published by the author and received little contemporary 
recognition even in the friendly De Bow’s Review, which prized every accession to pro- 
slavery literature. Among the dissertations on Henry Hughes are Malcolm Guess, 
“Henry Hughes, Sociologist” (M.A. thesis, University of Mississippi), and Arthur H. 
Woodworth, ‘“Two Early American Sociologies” (A.M. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1935). Cf. H. G. and Winnie Leach Duncan, “Henry Hughes, Sociologist of the Old 
South,” Sociology and Social Research, XXI (1936), 244-58. On Fitzhugh see H. G. 
and W. L. Duncan, “The Development of Sociology in the Old South,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XIX (1933-34), 649-56; and William L. Chenery, “‘A For- 
gotten Sociologist,” Nation, LXX XIX (1909), 457. 

2 Harvey Wish, George Fitzhugh, Conservative of the Old South (Charlottesville, Va.: 
Green Bookman, 1938). George Fitzhugh to George Frederick Holmes, April 11, 1855, 
in Holmes Letter-Book (manuscripts in the Manuscript Division of Duke University). 
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More clearly in the modern sociological tradition must be reck- 
oned the work of George Frederick Holmes, of Virginia (1820-97). 
Once considered the foremost scholar of the South and a leading pro- 
slavery writer, his name had been all but forgotten when Professor 
Richmond L. Hawkins of Harvard rediscovered him a few years ago 
in the process of his researches upon Auguste Comte and positivism 
in America.? Yet Holmes had received continual adulation from his 
contemporaries; and William E. Gladstone, British prime minister, 
had even declared that the Virginian possessed “‘one of the most 
remarkable minds” he had ever known.‘ His college textbook The 
Science of Society, published in 1883, appeared at the same time as 
Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. 

Born on August 21, 1820, at Straebrock, Demerara, amid the rice 
and cotton plantations of British Guiana, Holmes came to the 
United States as a youth of seventeen, after a brief term at the Uni- 
versity of Durham, to teach in various preparatory schools. During 
1846-50; after an abortive legal career, he taught history, political 
economy, and literature at Richmond College, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and the University of Mississippi; after 1857 he was 
appointed to a new chair in “historical science” and literature at the 
University of Virginia, a post he held until his death on November 5, 
1897. He contributed erudite historical, literary, and philosophical 
articles regularly to the southern periodical press, indicating a strong 
sociological approach in his researches. In 1882 he inaugurated 
courses in sociology at the University of Virginia and published 
these lectures privately the following year in a textbook, The Science 
of Society.’ 

Holmes’s preoccupation with sociology began in 1842, shortly 
after his arrival in South Carolina. In an article published that year, 
“Whewell on the Inductive Sciences,”’ he gave expression in a com- 
prehensive form to the Baconian idea of a magna instauratio or cul- 
tural renaissance which he believed was impending as a result of 

3 Auguste Comte and the United States, 1816-1853 (Cambridge, 1936); see also 
Hawkins’ second volume, Positivism in the United States, 1853-1861 (Cambridge, 1938). 

4 Richmond Dispatch, November 5, 1897. 


5 This biography is based largely on the George Frederick Holmes Collections at 
Duke University and the Library of Congress and upon other contemporary sources. 
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what appeared to be a contemporary intellectual revolution, and 
this, he wrote, would produce shortly a new science of society. He 
found his inspiration in the writings of Francis Bacon, whose scien- 
tific methods and classification of the sciences suggested the basic 
framework of the Comtian system. Prior to the existence of any ade- 
quate social science, he asserted, there must be an all-embracing 
philosophical history of the intellectual, moral, social, and political 
progress of mankind from earliest times. The then popular books on 
the philosophy of history, such as Schlegel’s, he regarded as useless 
for his purpose, being conjectural in nature and superficial. He saw 
the process of distinegration in the contemporary tendency to ques- 
tion established principles in the government of church and state, in 
the new challenge to accepted postulates of science, and in the social 
implications of radical abolitionism. On the eve of the great Eu- 
ropean upheaval of 1848 he wrote prophetically of the impending 
political anarchy. “In Europe,” he warned, “‘Agrarianism threatens 
revolution and the struggle with which that continent will burst 
from its trammels will necessarily give a jar to all other nations.’” 
The solution to these ills could not be sought in natural philosophy, 
he added, because it had become allied to a sterile modern meta- 
physics. Men had been imbibing but one of the elements that ‘“‘con- 
stitute the atmosphere of knowledge—the other is ready to ignite 
and explode.”’ That missing element was sociological science. He 

prescribed the cure: “By a more profound study of the laws and 
mechanisms of communities, we must probe the wounds of society 
and discover medicaments.”* He saw grounds for optimism that the 
prospects of such a science were improving in the unusual revival of 
interest in historical literature. 

Nor did modern individualism and liberalism in the field of politics 
and social life escape the attack of Holmes—for he was at war with 
most cultural forms characteristic of the Age of Enlightenment. He 
took issue with the major tenet of the philosophes, the doctrine of 
| 6 Southern Quarterly Review, II (1842), 193-231. 
7“On the Importance of the Social Sciences in the Present Day,” Southern Literary 


Messenger, XV (1849), 77. This manuscript was prepared prior to the February Revo- 
lution of 1848. 


8 Ibid., p. 78. 
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human perfectibility, espoused by Condorcet, and now by Herbert 
Spencer. “The doctrine of perfectibility,” he insisted in 1856, “was 
a dream of the last century; it is a folly in this.” Man’s nature did 
not change, but circumstances, directing his energies into unlike 
channels, did. His criticism, however, did not go so far as to invali- 
date the concept of progress; for he saw a sphere of “‘slow and grad- 
ual amelioration” of human conditions which remained open: 

Governments may be simplified and liberalized, laws may be generalized 

and equalized, factitious restraints may be removed, and customs unfavorable 
to the free and spontaneous action of men may be annulled, until all are allowed 
an equal chance, so far as their abilities and opportunities may permit of acquir- 
ing everything that can minister to the propriety, comfort, prosperity, and 
happiness of life. 
He charged that Spencer was endeavoring to formulate social laws 
from premises suitable to isolated man rather than basing them upon 
the governing principles of human association. Spencer’s Social Stat- 
ics was to him but another offshoot of an anarchistic age. 

The crucial problem of liberty versus authority required an ad- 
justment avoiding the pitfalls of anarchy and despotism. Dealing 
particularly with the question of liberty, he pointed out that the 
individual certainly could not be the judge as to the limitations upon 
his freedom of action; that would lead to license. “No community 
has ever been able to exist, even for a brief period, without the recog- 
nition of some controlling authority extrinsic to the individual con- 
science of its members.’”"* The lesson of history was that political in- 
dividualism eventuates in the abrogation of government. Among the 
ill-conceived products of this philosophy he enumerated women’s 
rights, “‘a license practiced and illustrated in the worst days of the 
Roman Empire”; to this he added free love, Fourierism, Proud- 
honism, and abolitionism. 

Especially fruitful in the history of American sociology is the rela- 
tionship between Holmes and Auguste Comte. Although Comte had 

»“Spencer’s Social Statics,” Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, X (1856), 197. Holmes’s anti-individualist premises are elaborated in his articles 
“Population and Capital,” De Bow’s Review, XXI (1856), 221; ‘“Capital and Labor,” 
ibid., XXII (1857), 249; and ‘‘Aspects of the Hour,” ibid., XXXIV (1867), 336-41. 

10 “‘Spencer’s Social Statics,”’ op. cit., p. 197. 
“Theory of Political Individualism,” De Bow’s Review, XXII (1857), 141. 
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already revealed the groundwork of his epoch-making work on posi- 
tivism by 1824 and had published his famous six-volume Cours de 
philosophie positive during 1830-42, he was known to few Americans. 
Holmes, an adept in French, had begun to study Comte during the 
forties, hoping to find here the “‘second Bacon” who was to inaugu- 
rate the instauratio magna; and, although he was disappointed in this 
regard, he came to appreciate the basic significance of the French- 
man’s work, commenting frequently in his early articles upon the 
positivist position. 

The opportunity to enlarge upon his critical notices of Comte 
came through Rev. John M’Clintock, editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. M’Clintock regarded positivism as “a fearful 
portent, the last and strongest expression of the atheistic thought of 
the world.” The denial of a place for theology and metaphysics in 
the realm of knowledge, as expressed in Comte’s system, was a chal- 
lenge to the church.” Determined to turn his heaviest battery upon 
positivism, the editor chose for this purpose George Frederick 
Holmes. The latter had in 1851 attacked Comte as having been mis- 
led by hasty and ‘‘purely conjectural reconstruction.’’*3 The posi- 
tivist appeared to him as having excluded everything from his sys- 
tem that was intangible and undemonstrable, retaining only that 
which was based on experience, thus furnishing an incomplete hy- 
pothesis without guiding principle. 

In his articles published by the Methodist Quarterly Review, begin- 
ning in 1852 and continuing to 1854, Holmes was conscious of per- 
forming a pioneer service in the presentation of Comte to American 
readers. From his search for commentaries on positivism, he con- 
cluded that the work of Comte had been reviewed but twice in 
European periodicals: by Sir David Brewster in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of July, 1838, and later by Professor Emile Saisset in the Revue 
des deux mondes; he could find no American reviewer on the subject, 
although several obscure reviews did exist. 

The positivist classification of the sciences seemed to him at 
various points as arbitrary and ill conceived, a distortion of Baconian 


12 George R. Crooks, Life and Letters of the Reverend John M’Clintock (New York, 
1876), p. 207. 


13 “Greeley on Reforms,’’ Southern Literary Messenger, XVII (1851), 261. 
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methods. Comte’s neglect of the field of logic, arising from a belief 
that its principles could not be manifested otherwise than in connec- 
tion with the reasoning of the separate sciences, was open to criti- 
cism. Bacon had rejected a priori attempts to acquire scientific 
knowledge from assumed premises, teaching that such premises must 
be sought from induction based on observation and experiment; but 
he had explicitly “‘avowed the value and importance of deductive 
Logic, in its proper sphere, and in the development of the various 
branches of Ethical science.”** Yet, Holmes was ready to admit, 
Comte’s inductive philosophy as such was “the only considerable 
enlargement of Logic which has been effected since the writings of 
Aristotle.” Another evidence of the Frenchman’s preoccupation with 
oversimplified concrete treatment was his enthusiasm upon the sub- 
ject of a mathematical technique as applicable to all questions. 
Holmes denied that it was possible to use an exclusively mathemati- 
cal approach in the case of social phenomena." 

Comte was not then the messiah of the “coming Instauration”’ as 
Holmes would have desired. However, he did meet the first condi- 
tion of a Baconian reform: positivism came as an attempt to al- 
leviate the contemporary disorganization of society and followed a 
period “in which former intellectual systems manifested their im- 
potency and decline.’*® But it failed to essay the task of a “‘revivifi- 
cation of moral sentiments and moral responsibilities”; it did not 
attempt a revision and purification of metaphysical theories by 
starting from more accurate principles of reasoning; nor was it gov- 
erned by an earnest spirit of religious belief. Its tendencies were in 
the direction of the negation of Christianity in toto. Still, if Comte 
was not a second Bacon, he stood to him as Abélard did to Aristotle. 

The publication of Holmes’s articles stimulated further examina- 
tion of Comte’s position by other scholars. Comte, himself, despite 
the largely adverse nature of this criticism, was deeply gratified to 

™4 “Faith and Science—Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” Methodist Quarterly Review, 
XXXIV (1852), 18. 

8 Ibid., p. 186. 
6 “The Bacon of the Nineteenth Century,” ibid., XXXV (1853), 496; “Instauratio 


nova—Auguste Comte,” ibid., XXXIV (1852), 329-60; “‘Philosophy and Faith,”’ ibid., 
XXXIII (1851), 209. 
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secure an American audience and tended to exaggerate the influence 
of positivism in the United States. He wrote enthusiastically to a 
disciple, Dr. Audriffrent of Marseilles, on February 19, 1852, after 
Holmes’s first article on positivism had appeared in the January 
issue: “Eight days after your farewell visit, a valuable communica- 
tion revealed to me the enormous growth of positivism in the United 
States. There is an important article in a quarterly review of New 
York upon my fundamental work, worthily appreciated by a 
noble Methodist adversary.’"*? Writing to Editor M’Clintock, 
the Frenchman expressed his appreciation of the conscientious 
attempt made to evaluate his work, “despite its unintentional in- 
accuracies, which are fortunately of a secondary character.’’® 

In the interesting correspondence which ensued between Comte 
and Holmes both agreed that there was broad ground for a com- 
munity of thought, despite their quarrel upon first principles. 
Holmes defined the nature of their mutual attraction for each other 
as a “common endeavor to discover the true laws of social organiza- 
tion, with the design of thence descending to the amelioration of the 
social distemper of the times.’"® Much of the discussion dealt with 
the sources of positivism, especially the alleged indebtedness to 
Saint-Simon—a relationship that Comte vigorously denied, although 
he was willing to acknowledge the inspiration of Condorcet. When 
Holmes, in a second article on positivism, assigned Comte to a dis- 
tinguished place in company with Bacon and Aristotle, the French- 
man was flattered. “This estimate,” he frankly admitted, ‘forms 
indeed a decisive contrast with the cool reserve of almost all my 
public adherents of whom none, save Mr. Lewes, has dared to 
classify me so high.’”° 

Comte had at first supposed that Holmes was a Methodist minis- 
ter and, after being corrected, expressed the hope of converting him 

17 Translated from the correspondence in Hawkins, Auguste Comte and the United 
States, 7816-1853, p. 86. 

18 Ibid., p. 76. 

19 Ibid., p. 104. 


2° Ibid., p. 81. The reference here is to George Henry Lewes, author of Comte’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences (London, 1853). 
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to positivism, away from what he later termed Holmes’s “Christian 
prejudices.” To this the Virginian replied: 

Throw out altogether the consideration of matters supernatural, segregate 
from the range of contemplation, as well as discussion, the whole circle of re- 
ligious topics, not as untrue, but as being beyond the prescribed horizon, and I 
am even now a sincere positivist, in spirit, aim, and even mode of procedure, 
and have long been so." 

The differences, however, between Comte and Holmes proved 
insurmountable, and in the succeeding decades the Virginian con- 
tinued to assail the foundations of positivism. By 1866 he was writ- 
ing that there was little in the Comtian system which had not al- 
ready been anticipated “in a juster spirit” by Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Francis Bacon, and others. He professed to see the origin 
of Comte’s sociology in the fifteenth-century works of Jerome Car- 
dan, “‘an eccentric and crazy philosopher who resembled M. Comte 
in so many respects.” The positivist exposition of the relations be- 
tween theory and practice and the necessity of controlling specula- 
tion by observation he found in Joannes Philopenus’ Annotations on 
the Categories of Aristotle. What Kant had pointed out as “tempting 
fallacies to be avoided”’ Comte had erected as the cardinal tenets of 
his system. 

Although Holmes contributed frequent historical studies on topics 
usually included within modern college courses of sociology, he 
waited for other scholars to develop the proper systematic treatment 
of the science. However, in his course in historical science of 1882-83 
given at the University of Virginia, he attempted to organize a basic 
text for an adequate sociology founded upon experimental science 
and within the framework of a Christian metaphysics. His seventeen 
lectures on ‘“The Science of Society”’ were drawn from the rich his- 
torical materials he had collected in a lifetime and arranged within a 
schematic pattern.” 

He began with a discussion of the need for a social science as 
arising from the social, economic, and political instability of the day 
2 Hawkins, Auguste Comte, p. 121. 

22 “Modern Philosophical Systems,’ De Bow’s Review, XXXII (1866), 231. 
23 George F. Holmes, The Science of Society (Miller School Print, 1883). 
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and quoted Comte’s statement approvingly that the latter had re- 
constructed social science so that order might be reconciled with 
progress. The term “sociology”’ appeared to him objectionable be- 
cause it was abused by its association with the doctrines of positivism 
and evolution; besides, the word was premature, carrying with it a 
presumption of scientific achievement beyond what was warranted 
by the facts; hence he preferred the term “social science.” Such a 
science should include the results of research which afforded a 
knowledge of the processes and forms of social existence; the position 
of man in the universe; the constitution of families, tribes, and na- 
tions; language as a form of personal communication; the various 
convictions of man regarding the supernatural; the origin and in- 
fluence of customs; the formation and growth of laws; and many 
other aspects of social forces.”4 

Taking issue with the individualism of Spencer, he emphasized the 
Aristotelian concept of the social nature of man and that social life 
differed from individual life in kind as well as in degree. Spencer’s 
sociology, he felt, was not ‘“‘an honest or earnest investigation of 
truth” but a structure erected according to a predetermined pattern, 
offering little that could be accepted in the form presented. He ob- 
jected to the idea of social evolution as unscientific and barren in 
application. “Evolution is neither a philosophic nor a scientific 
term,” he remarked; “‘it is not even descriptive. It can afford no 
explanation of the mode or direction of social movements. Any ex- 
planation must come aliunde.” As such it only served the purpose of 
agnosticism, for the ‘Know-Nothing complexion of the general phi- 
losophy is maintained in the Say-Nothing character of Evolution.” 

Holmes’s social science retained its strong ethical basis. Man, he 
taught, was a free agent possessing a moral nature. This conceded, 
he was willing to consider those forms of social interaction and en- 
vironmental determinism which operated to modify man’s behavior 
and his mode of living. Elaborating upon the climatic, geographic, 
and topographic influences upon civilization, his analysis contained 
more than a suggestion of Montesquieu. Thus he generalized that 
rich lands free of difficult mountainous terrain tended to gather a 


24 Ibid., p. 7. 
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dense population under despotic rulers; examples were Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Nineveh, China, India, and Russia. In another illustration he 
declared that “advancement in commercial activity always favors 
the growth and increase of free institutions.” These were tendencies 
rather than certain consequences, he added, and operated most effec- 
tively during the early stages of a society. With the increasing 
growth of a community there developed habits and social impulses 
which would counteract or modify the results arising from environ- 
mental factors. Holmes modified this position still further by assert- 
ing that single causes rarely, if ever, determine the character of 
societies.?5 

The content material of his lectures on sociology was sufficiently 
comprehensive for a twentieth-century course on the subject, in- 
cluding sessions on progress, archeology, prehistoric man, language, 
the arts of life, marriage and the family, primitive cultures and the 
growth of law, property, communal organizations, inheritance, and 
slavery. His researches as a social and economic historian, his exten- 
sive background as an economist and lawyer, and his amazing as- 
similation of diversified reading gave him a deep sociological insight. 
Notwithstanding the inevitable misconceptions which clustered 
about the infant science, some of which he shared, he made many 
scientific observations which transcended the existing limitations of 
the social sciences. 
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ABSTRACT 


Many participants in conferences and discussions can gain sufficient detachment 
to see that adjustment of human difficulties takes place between two extremes: through 
something like conference or through more patent conflict. The question arises whether 
or not verbal conflict must be accepted as inevitable and the habit of such conflict 
positively encouraged. Ignorance of fruitful discussion method rather than factual ig- 
norance seems to offer most opportunity for strife. Individuals can be trained in and 
through group discussion, giving the experience of co-operative thinking, cultivating 
taste and capacity for group membership, encouraging participation in common intel- 
lectual tasks. It is possible to distinguish between conferences that are more nearl 
democratic, those that are merely propagandistic, and those that are clearly dictatorial. 
The conditions under which a conference is held can be displayed and viewed as a 
series of interrelated variables and to some extent manipulated toward ends and proc- 
esses that may be thought desirable. 


The significance and the methodology of the “‘conferences,’’ which are 
so frequent an occurrence in contemporary life, can be ascertained by 
having a conference or discussion group discuss its own processes. The 
following material is excerpted from the records of discussions among 
college and university students." 

It can be supposed that adjustment of human difficulties takes place 
between the two extremes: through something like conference, or through 
more patent conflict. The very interest in conference evidences the com- 
mon dissatisfaction with overt conflicts in forms ranging from mere argu- 
ment to outright and unashamed warfare. Resolution of conflict can be 
carried on at a peculiarly fruitful level in man, if the technique therefor 


* Stimulated by the example of the Institute of Pacific Relations proper, students 
from colleges and universities in the vicinity of San Francisco banded together in 1926 
and utilized the Thanksgiving holiday week-end for an informal conference. Succeeding 
student generations have sponsored this autonomous Student Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and its annual conference consisting of as many as one hundred persons. Under 
the broad interpretation that has prevailed, matters that are of interest to students 
living on this portion of the Pacific rim are matters sufficiently “Pacific’”’ in character 
to be included on the program. During 1931-38, one of the six or more discussion 
groups of each year’s conference was scheduled to discuss conferences and conferencing 
as such, attempting to detect the broad process that can be said to be involved in con-. 
ference situations. 

For permission to use here the present writer’s contributions to the copyrighted 
Proceedings of its past conferences, acknowledgment is gratefully made to the Student 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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comes to be as prominent in his culture as more combative techniques 
now are. 

It should prove possible to detect the behavior that is repeating itself 
in argument after argument, wherever discussion batters at topics from 
different “‘sides,’’ wherever facts are made to prove anything. It is diffi- 
cult not to suspect that a certain amount of argument is largely for argu- 
ment’s sake. The implication here is not that very many arguments, or 
verbalizations generally, are carried on in bad faith. Indeed, an evidence 
of good faith is the obliviousness of combatants to their mutual interests. 

On the more “social” side of conferences, the picture is rather clear; 
there is emphatic commingling and little evidence of conflict. What dif- 
ferences of opinion there are do not prevent or interrupt a general mutual- 
ity. But when social features are not uppermost, do differences of opinion 
mingle together as neatly at a round table as do the pleasingly different 
individuals themselves at a dinner table? 

Shall verbal conflict be accepted as inevitable and the habit encour- 
aged in competitive round tables and wherever human beings gather to- 
gether—just as more openly physical conflict has from time to time been 
considered an inevitable consequence of contact individually and inter- 
nationally? When a conferee in a strictly unofficial, student-discussion 
gathering allies himself with some world-issue at the round table, is his 
conviction as artificial as was the code of honor which permitted and 
cited men to duel with swords rather than with words? Perhaps such an 
advocate’s remarks cannot be taken literally. 

Attitude and dialectic method seem more significant than any body of 
facts that would be made available to students by a conference; ignorance 
of fruitful discussion method rather than ignorance of trade statistics 
seems to offer most opportunity for strife. Of the features for the sake 
of which a conference can be planned or attended—entertainment, edu- 
cation, social tolerance, new contacts, mental hygiene, indoctrination, 
vacation, etc.—discussion looms as being the more characteristic and sig- 
nificant. The function and effect of student discussion, then, might seem 
to be largely the training of individuals in and through group discussion, 
giving the experience of co-operative thinking, cultivating taste and ca- 
pacity for group membership—in short, encouraging participation in com- 
mon intellectual tasks. 

In effect, the question is raised whether discussion groups can be suc- 
cessfully formed where factual preparation is no greater or more uniform 
than among average students; whether discussions cannot somehow be 
managed so as to make them satisfying and profitable even for those indi- 
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viduals who are above the average in a group where factual and intellec- 
tual equipment is unevenly distributed. In short, is discussion always 
unattractive and fruitless except when occurring among “equals”? Per- 
haps there is one sort of group discussion in which each participant’s 
peaceful contribution, however humble, is welcome and useful—a type 
and task of discussion which corresponds to general student conditions, 
rather than something exclusive and exalted in which only a select few 
would be qualified to participate. 


The persons who participated in the original discussion were con- 
fronted with a rather ambiguous and unfamiliar phrase as a title and 
topic—‘‘Conference Process.” After a little inquiry it appeared that the 
members of the discussion group possessed, or began to develop, notions 
about the proper content of the topic and the proper conduct of discus- 
sion of that topic. Certain members of the group seemed to feel quite 
definite about the meaning of the topic and expressed themselves in great 
detail. In the face of such definite and detailed convictions as were voiced 
by individuals of this extreme type, there is some question whether indi- 
viduals of the contrasting extreme, feeling less definite and confident, 
would as readily voice ideas that they too might possess. If mild ideas 
mildly held are at this disadvantage, an effort can be made in the conduct 
of the discussion group to encourage expression by the less voluble and 
less positive members. Indeed, in clarifying the meaning of this discus- 
sion group’s topic, very little inquiry and encouragement seemed suffi- 
cient to show that each member of the group, the less self-assertive as 
well as the more self-assertive, had some expectation or interpretation of 
his own. 

It may happen that the member of a discussion group who claims to 
possess the most definite and complete notion as to the meaning of the 
group’s topic is also, more than any other member, certain of the validity 
of his own particular notion and positive of the inferiority of any differing 
notion. Not many people who feel thus strongly will display themselves 
so blatantly or thoroughly. Yet perhaps a great many more people than 
realize it or admit it nevertheless feel so inclined. 

If taken literally and at face value, the views of different members of 
a discussion group not uncommonly appear mutually exclusive; to hear 
some members, it is often implicit or explicit that the final word is being 
uttered, and any further words from any other member would be uncalled 
for, redundant, or erroneous. For the very self-confident speaker, this is 
evidently the kind of world in which matters can be settled; he is settling 
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this particular matter, and the group has no possible choice but to proceed 
on the basis of that settlement. 

Often there are questions of fact on which all except one member of a 
group may be mildly ignorant or viciously wrong. Perhaps in these cases 
particularly it is easy to ignore what becomes of the views, if any, held 
by other, erroneous members of the group. But under more nearly aver- 
age conditions of group discussion, where there is normal distribution of 
wisdom, ignorance, and venality throughout the group, the fate of the 
average member and his views may appear in a somewhat different light. 
Sometimes, for instance, a confident and apparently infallible member 
stumbles over his own feet of clay and proves not to possess the gospel. 
It is at such times that the possible views of other members may prove to 
be worth considering even if only as a last resort, right enough at least to 
supplement others’ views and to aid in patching together a substitute for 
direct revelation from on high. Indeed, it may sometimes be found that 
contentions, no matter how strongly held by the self-assertive, do not 
turn out to be demonstrable when objective proof is attempted. 

For one reason or another, then, a discussion group may hardly be able 
to avoid noticing the presence of the one type of member, whereas the 
other type may require protection and encouragement if he is to make 
any substantial contribution. Precisely because he is so outspoken, the 
former type affords objective evidence and verbal testimony as well, 
bearing on the relationship between his own and the quieter type. 

The member who takes a strong position at the outset of discussion 
with regard to the very wording of the topic that is to be discussed may 
be of the type susceptible to many subsequent temptations that he en- 
counters. He may prove to be the one who, throughout the discussion, 
leaps into a strong position opposite other members at many points. 
Sometimes it is not even enough that other members expressly agree with 
him; he may still find further things irreparably wrong in those who try 
to concede to him. He can doubt their mettle, and he can withhold from 
them an enthusiastic welcome. Nor can it be presumed that the member 
who seems to have this chip on his shoulder is entirely unreasonable, ego- 
tistical, and merely contrary and belligerent. For his own part he may 
be consistent and plausible in his successive contentions, defending logi- 
cally enough a position or series of positions that to him seem wholly 
satisfactory. He may feel keenly that other members are quite wrong, 
quite stupid, and unreasonable, and secretly or openly antagonistic to 
him. This tendency may go so far that in the long run he will isolate 
himself from the rest of the group while feeling that it is the rest of the 
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group which is really offering the resistance and isolating him because his 
views are right and uncongenial to their wrong ones. He may exhibit a 
blithe and aggressive confidence, or a dogged defensiveness, or even de- 
lusions of persecution and grandeur. 

To be sure, such an individual is an extreme case and perhaps seldom 
are many of the symptoms exhibited in one and the same individual. Yet 
it may be that milder symptoms and milder cases are constantly around 
us and all too easily overlooked because they are so mild. Just as the very 
positive can often be tempted to display themselves, the less positive and 
less assertive can be tempted or given requisite protection to voice ideas 
of their own, and it may be that neither type of member can resist the 
temptation, if the particular opportunity he requires is offered him. 
Under such circumstances it might seem that difficulty is experienced not 
so much with the topic itself as with group members, the silent as well as 
the voluble, who prevent the group from hearing what the topic means 
to all members. 

Perhaps the member who begins to display very positive notions about 
what can properly be done and what should not be included under a 
given topic has, in so doing, launched the group into pertinent discussion 
of that topic. He may conceive that he is only arguing about the am- 
biguous wording of the group’s topic, an elementary and preliminary 
formality. Actually, however, he may be getting pretty deep into the 
group’s subject matter. Moreover, he is probably demonstrating, by a 
general behavior that speaks even louder than words, what the whole 
process that takes place in conference really means to him. He makes it 
very clear—probably clearer than he realizes—what kind of world he 
conceives this to be and what processes properly occur therein. Specifi- 
cally, he reveals what he understands conference process to be, namely, 
a process through which his views can prevail and have priority over those 
of other members of the group. 

There are words, ideas, persons, classes, whole ideologies, cultures, 
economic systems, and so on, that are likely to be anathema to certain 
participants in discussion. A member having the “positive” disposition 
can generally be relied upon to indicate some one view. The fact that he 
readily indicates one view does not seem to suggest to him that, quite 
similarly, contributions from other members of the group might be forth- 
coming and might constitute a series whereof his would be only the first 
instalment. On the other hand, in spite of his own air of rejection and 
exclusion, it may well be that he is contributing better than he knows 
and that he ought to be considered as contributing an incisive one to a 
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series although he himself would deny that that series exists. The tend- 
ency to indicate pretty emphatically and exclusively one conception with 
respect to first one and then another of the succeeding matters that come 
up in the course of group discussion is an evidence of one kind of confer- 
ence process and suggests, by contrast, another more sensitive, inclusive 
and democratic kind. 


What explanation can be offered for this behavior displayed in dis- 
cussion groups and conferences? Without implying that the one sort of 
member is either the greater offender or more valuable contributor in 
group discussion, the apprehensive queries of those who fear domination 
and the rejoinders of others who extol leadership may serve further to 
illustrate if not to explain that behavior. 

Who is to decide what a given topic for group discussion really in- 
cludes? The response to such a query may be about as follows: The de- 
cision as to the meaning and scope of a discussion topic rests ultimately 
with the “‘discussion leader,’ or chairman. That is exactly the sort of 
activity to be expected of him. He is supposed to prepare for the discus- 
sion and therefore explores and learns what the discussion will be about. 
He should not be too arbitrary about excluding matters that do not 
exactly fit his own explorations and plans, but it is certainly his business 
to steer the discussion onto the subject in the first place and to keep 
people on the subject thereafter. In fact, he should know the topic so 
well that he could prepare an outline, agenda, or syllabus, together with 
bibliography or selected passages, and might even distribute these to the 
prospective members of his discussion group long before the meeting. It 
is obviously necessary to have at least one such functionary. However, 
there cannot be much doubt in a reasonably intelligent person’s mind as 
to the proper content of a discussion topic. If the official leader himself 
does not know the topic or its ae, someone else will and that indi- 
vidual will do the leading. 

The question might be raised shothie this is a process whereby some 
one individual or small combination of individuals can be given or can 
seize authority and control and can proceed to restrict the discussion 
according to their own fancy. Since a conference group must have leader- 
ship, it is only logical and efficient to designate and prepare that leader- 
ship in advance. Men must be willing to lose a little freedom in banding 
together in order to gain the advantages of union. If spontaneous as 
well as prearranged leadership is discouraged, a group will only mill 
around; having nothing to hold it together or to rally around, it will 
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simply dissolve. The leadership should not be arbitrary, of course, but 
there will usually be some members of a discussion group who know noth- 
ing at all about the subject under discussion. Other members will have 
so little knowledge or be so inept that their contributions are useless or 
irrelevant. Particularly for such individuals, leadership is necessary. 
There is no use fearing possible abuses by leadership, for they are not 
as bad, at worst, as the absence of leadership. 

If the general content and meaning of a discussion group’s topic is to 
be determined through “‘leadership,”’ will not essentially the same process 
occur throughout the course of the discussion, determining what details as 
well as minor remarks are erroneous or irrelevant? Reasonable members 
probably ought to be able to recognize whether discussion is relevant, but 
if any do not, they must be stopped. Perhaps the better-informed mem- 
bers will automatically intervene, but certainly the leader should know 
and rule out the irrelevant. Likewise, when some member’s statement is 
not merely irrelevant, but entirely incorrect, the leader should know 
enough to give or to elicit from others the needed correction. 

Does this not amount to a presumption that any statements that are 
not clearly and quickly recognized by the discussion leader to be relevant 
are not worth spending more time on? Obviously one cannot afford to 
wait forever or rely upon the average member to silence useless or ex- 
traneous talk. The discussion leader may not be a specialist on every 
phase of the topic, but he probably will be at least as well prepared as 
any other member. He is in a position to recognize irrelevancies and 
errors when they are spoken and he should see to it that corrections are 
made, and the sooner the better. To be sure, some fairly good ideas may 
be lost in this process, but otherwise the discussion would get hopelessly 
muddled and bog down. 

Yet what is to be done in the case of a group of individuals none of 
whom is well informed on a subject that they nevertheless may be 
tempted to discuss? Must some individuals, from the very beginning of 
the discussion, be ruled out as not entitled to participate at all? In the 
course of the discussion among the remaining few, must some be over- 
ruled from time to time and who should do the ruling? A rough approxi- 
mation of leadership to deal with such matters will probably develop. 
It should be frankly admitted that in some cases the time of the well- 
informed person is wasted since too many other members know too little. 
It is only natural that the better-informed members should have the 
most to say and say it. Most people realize this and keep quiet when dis- 
cussion is over their heads, but if any are obstinate they must be com- 
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pelled to yield the right of way to others who are better informed. A 
leader, and probably a nucleus of fairly well-prepared individuals, are 
necessary if a discussion group is to make any progress. In fact, it would 
be best to have a uniformly high degree of preparation among the whole 
membership of a discussion group. However, if a discussion group is not 
homogeneous as to ability and preparation, it needs nuclear personnel, 
and, if even such a minority is lacking, then leadership by an individual 
is the sole and last resort. 


It is possible to distinguish between conferences that are more nearly 
democratic, those that are merely propagandistic, and those that are 
clearly dictatorial. Discussion and interchange may be more apparent 
than real in some conferences. To analyze such generalizations, a confer- 
ence can be described with regard primarily to the personnel or actors 
and, again, with regard primarily to the talking or activity. 

Recording durations, sizes, and seating arrangements of conference 
groupings is fundamental. A casual observer doubtless gets some sort of 
impression as to such details as number and character of membership, 
duration, and seating arrangements. The composition of each discussion 
group shows a certain distribution between the sexes, ages, nationalities, 
racial, ethnic and cultural characteristics, occupational experiences, reli- 
gious affiliations, etc. These are items of which casual impressions be- 
come increasingly difficult and inaccurate. Personnel varies in what might 
be termed its “preparation” for a conference. Formal academic courses, 
majors, or degrees bearing directly upon the topic of a discussion group 
could be called specific preparation. When documentation covering topics 
is put forward, as when a conference issues a bibliography, study of that 
material is specific preparation. General preparation might then embrace 
travel, experience, reading, interest, etc. 

The actual duration of discussion-group sessions would have to be 
more accurately recorded than is customary if the average distribution of 
the talking time among group members is even to be estimated, indicat- 
ing the theoretical opportunity of each individual to participate in dis- 
cussion. How near the individual comes to filling or exceeding his oppor- 
tunity or quota cannot be known without closer measurements. From 
the flow of wordage that originates in a discussion group, there can be 
picked up remarks that might serve as points of departure for fresh lines 
of discussion. The selecting of such potential points of departure for fur- 
ther exploration may rest in the hands primarily of the discussion leader 
or be shared more equally by all present. A discussion leader might out- 
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line weeks in advance what ought to be covered by the group, a clique 
might come to sessions with a wish to have the discussion go a certain 
way, or a majority of members might flatly reject as being “‘off the sub- 
ject’”’ some new angle that a single member might see. At the opposite 
extreme is the case where the group as a whole hopefully attempts to 
examine and make room for fresh leads that any one member suddenly 
catches sight of and seriously believes to be pertinent. 

It is possible that the vocabulary might show a significant difference 
between discussion groups. At one extreme are the cases where such 
words and phrases as these would be frequent: resolution, resolved, voted, 
conclusion, agree, decide, objected, denied. The other extreme would 
then be the cases where no such positive terms are normally used, but 
where an attempt is made to find some more adequate way than those 
particular words afford for indicating how spread out and varied the 
members’ views usually are. 

A distinction should be made between cases where the emphasis of a 
discussion group is on the possession of “‘facts,’”’ scholarly and exhaustive 
coverage of the subject, textbook knowledge, etc., as contrasted with the 
case of a discussion group where the emphasis is rather on making the 
most of what the average member needs and knows. The development 
of the individual conferee might be one important aim and feature of dis- 
cussion, to be achieved by drawing him out rather than by driving facts 
into him. 

The attempt should be made to show that responsibility can lodge 
predominantly in one individual or be more widely distributed among all 
present. The responsibility in question could be of several kinds, for in- 
stance: a personal sense of responsibility for the group’s affairs; a working 
responsibility for such incidental tasks as writing up the record of the 
group’s discussion, arranging the group’s chairs, lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion; responsibility in the sense that scapegoats may be used, that blame 
for what does or does not happen in the group may be resorted to. 

Many things said concerning conferences need to be displayed and 
viewed as a series of interrelated variables. By means of a dial face there 
can be represented the range that extends, for instance, from highly cen- 
tralized, domineering, and monopolistic chairmanship, on the one hand, 
to decentralized, democratic leadership on the other hand. An indicator 
needle can then be shifted to different positions on the dial corresponding 
to varying degrees of leader domination in a conference situation. As a 
matter of degree, similarly indicated, responsibility for a group’s affairs 
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may rest upon one or a very few individuals, or may be keenly felt and 
undertaken by the average participant as well. The source of wordage in 
a discussion group over given periods can be a single individual or all 
individuals present, as the two extremes. The length of different individ- 
uals’ entries into discussion, and the number of each individual’s entries, 
may tend to be nearly equal or radically unequal. These and other condi- 
tions under which a conference is held can be dealt with by such visual 
devices and manipulated and co-ordinated in actual conferences. The 
process in conferences involves many more conditions and elements than 
the ones touched on, but the examination and manipulation of even 
these few seem to be a useful beginning toward control. 
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RESEARCH NOTE ON CHOICE AND CHANGE 
OF MEDICAL SERVICE? 


HAROLD S. FRUM 


Because current medical discussion lays much emphasis on “‘free 
choice” of physicians and upon the “family doctor relationship” it was 
thought advisable to obtain information about the actual behavior of fam- 
ilies in selecting physicians and concerning the continuity of their relation- 
ships with physicians. Following the general pattern of a study conducted 
in 1938-39 in New York City by the Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, the writer interviewed two hundred families in Columbus, 
Ohio. Schedules, descriptive material, and tables are presented in the the- 
sis. The following summarizes the method and findings of the study. 

A selection was made of twelve contiguous blocks in an industrial dis- 
trict of Columbus, Ohio, inhabited predominantly by native white fam- 
ilies, a few of whom were on the W.P.A., and nearly go per cent of whom 
had family incomes of under two thousand dollars. Two hundred house- 
holds were interviewed in the area. The informants were all adults and in 
most cases were women. Some of the data reported were later checked 
with records available. The inquiries included the illnesses experienced by 
the family, the nature of the care obtained, the reasons for the choice o. 
the particular physicians or other resources employed, the character and 
frequency of change, and the reasons for change. Certain types of infor- 
mation, notably concerning recent and serious illnesses, were clearer in the 
informants’ minds than other types. The more quantitative information, 
therefore, covers only the preceding twelve months’ period, whereas atti- 
tudes and elements relating to choice and change were studied, whenever 
possible, as far back as ten years. 

As to findings, the conclusions of large statistical surveys were con- 
firmed in that, by and large, those families less able to bear the burden of 
medical care experienced more than their proportion of medical needs. 
The theory that each family chooses a physician with whom personal con- 
tact is maintained, as an adviser concerning health, and as the chief agent 

This research note is an abstract of Choice and Change of Medical Service: A Study 
of Families in an Industrial Area (Columbus, Ohio, 1939), a thesis presented for the 


degree of Master of Arts in the Graduate School, Ohio State University. Mimeographed 
copies are available on loan from the author. 
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of care during sickness, was not applied by a large majority of the families. 
The traditional family physician pattern was found to exist as a concept, 
and in varying degrees of reality, among only about 30 per cent of the 
two hundred families; and as a concept, without practical application, 
among an additional 10 per cent. A concept of medical care was evident in 
which the individual and not the family was the unit, the members utiliz- 
ing different physicians or diverse types of services. In the choice of physi- 
cians the selection was rarely based on knowledge of the competence of 
the physicians, but rather on superficial contacts, economic considera- 
tions, rumors, fears, and prejudices. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Office of Radio Research, Columbia University.—This research organiza- 
tion, directed by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, is now completing the analysis of 
data from a unique survey made during the fall and winter in Erie County, 
Ohio. The purpose of the survey was to study the influence of various 
agencies of communication, including the radio, on political attitudes. On 
one representative sample of six hundred persons six personal interviews 
were made, and other interviews were made on control samples. One of 
the incidental objects of the study was to test certain techniques in the 
! use of a panel for personal interview. A variety of miscellaneous studies, 
most of them done under the auspices of the Office of Radio Research, 
| appear in the December, 1940, issue of the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
the entire issue being devoted to the topic of “Progress in Radio Re- 
search,” with Dr. Lazarsfeld as guest editor. A similar issue edited by Dr. 
Lazarsfeld appeared in 1939. The December issue contains twenty-one 
research papers divided among the following topics: “Commercial Effects 
of Radio,” “Educational and Other Effects of Radio,’ “Program Re- 
search,” “General Research Techniques,” and “Measurement Problems.” 
Two books based upon work of the Office of Radio Research have been 
published, namely, The Invasion from Mars, by Hadley Cantril, with the 
assistance of Hazel Gaudet and Herzog; and Radio and the Printed Page, 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. The headquarters of the office are at 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York City. 


Progress of the 1940 Census.—A release entitled ‘Composition of the 
Population by Age, Sex, and Color, United States: 1940” was issued on 
January 30, and on January 31 a release entitled ‘““The Net Reproduction 
Rate—the Measure of Future Population Growth in the United States: 
1940” was issued. These are the earliest dates in census history on which 
| detailed population figures showing distribution by age, sex, and color and 
an analysis of population growth have become available. These figures 
are based on a 5 per cent sample of the population, and their availability 
at this time is the result of this innovation in census-taking procedure. 
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Other releases based on the 5 per cent sample which will be available by 
the date of issue of this publication, or shortly thereafter, include (1) pre- 
liminary figures on the age, sex, and color composition of the urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and rural-farm population; (2) data by color, sex, and five-year 
age groups for the United States by geographic divisions and urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and rural-farm areas; (3) preliminary figures on the unemploy- 
ment status of persons fourteen years of age and over in the United States 
by age, sex, color, and urban-rural place of residence; (4) preliminary state 
figures on the employment status of persons fourteen years and over; and 
(5) preliminary state figures on age, sex, and color of the population. 

Other releases being issued at the present time include a series giving 
1940 population and housing data for metropolitan districts and for tract 
cities by tracts. Since the number of occupied dwelling units in any area 
closely approximates the number of private families as defined in the 1930 
Census, the availability of the results of the 1940 Census of Housing has 
made possible an analysis of the trends in average size of family. Pre- 
liminary data on this subject were issued on December 20 for the United 
States and states, and it is planned to issue data for states and the larger 
cities before the date of issue of this publication. 


War Department.—The Secretary of War has appointed a War Depart- 


ment Committee on Education, Recreation, and Community Service, 
which will serve as an advisory body to assist the Secretary in fostering 
public interest in improving the soldier with suitable educational and rec- 
reational facilities and a healthy environment when visiting communities 
adjacent to camp. Among members of the committee are Frederick H. 
Osborn, Population Association of America; Wayne Coy, Federal Security 
Agency; and Clarence Dykstra, University of Wisconsin. For the most 
part, the responsibility of the Committee will be purely advisory to the 
Secretary of War. It will make contacts with civilians and civilian or- 
ganizations for the purpose of discussing proposed plans and for assistance 
in developing programs which will be useful in maintaining the morale of 
the troops. The Committee will study the morale programs of other 
armies and proposals made to the War Department in this field. From 
time to time members of the Committee will visit camps in order to 
evaluate services provided for the men and will recommend to the Army 
needed improvements or expansion of these programs. Similar recom- 
mendations will be presented to the co-ordinator of health and welfare 
activities in services outside the camps but adjacent to them. 
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Committee on Education for Democratic Citizenship.—Operating upon a 
grant from the General Education Board and under the direction of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals and the National 
Council for Social Studies, the Committee has undertaken to evolve a 
program to improve civic education at the secondary-school level through- 
out the country. Central in the development of this program is the idea 
that, in the social studies, texts which deal with social problems remote 
from the student should be replaced by the analysis of important social 
problems in the immediate environment of the students. Paul B. Jacob- 
son, University of Chicago, is chairman of the Committee. 


Social Security Board.—The Division of Health and Disability Studies 
of the Board is continuing analyses of family composition based on sched- 
ules from the National Health Survey conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service. Two articles resulting from the study on employ- 
ment status and social and economic characteristics of urban persons in 
the labor market have been prepared. The first article, which will appear 
in an early issue of the Social Security Bulletin, deals with the employment 
status and social characteristics of urban workers and provides informa- 
tion on age, marital status, and employment status of gainful workers by 
sex. The second article deals with the age and employment status of 
auxiliary workers. Another article dealing with the occupational char- 
acteristics of gainful workers in terms of broad socioeconomic classes in 
relation to the age, marital status, sex, and employment status of urban 
gainful workers is in process. 


Virginia State Planning Board.—A population study under the auspices 
of the Board has been in progress since June 1, 1940. In this study popula- 
tion trends as they are related to economic resources of the state will be 
analyzed. Special emphasis will be given to the analysis of various areas 
in which there appears to be a piling-up of population in the midst of 
limited resources. This study will look to the formulation of plans and 
programs which will alleviate such conditions. 

The study is one of three running concurrently in Virginia. The other 
two are the economic classification of lands, conducted by the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, and a series of industrial analyses to be made by 
the Bureau of Industrial Research at the University of Virginia. The 
three studies are co-ordinated through the State Planning Board. 
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NOTES 

The American Sociological Society —The Society held its thirty-fifth 
annual meeting in Chicago on December 27—29 with headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel. The program, as usual, was presented through various 
divisions and sections of the Society. While there was no central theme to 
the entire meeting, the papers were organized around the series of special 
topics in the different sections and divisions. Among the topics which 
were so considered were the following: ““What Constitutes a Sociology of 
Religion?”’; “Methods of Meeting Political Domination” ; ““The Sociology 
of Childhood”; “‘Methodological Problems in the Study of Social Dis- 
organization”; “Prediction of Success or Failure in Marriage”; ‘The 
Limits of Penal Treatment”; “‘Prediction in Sociology” ; and ‘““The Family 
in War.” An interesting program was presented by the Division on Social 
Research on various phases of the research being carried on at the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Yale University. The program of the Divi- 
sion on Social Theory held an interesting discussion of two major ap- 
proaches in sociology presented, respectively, by George A. Lundberg, 
Bennington College, and Read Bain, Miami University, in favor of one, 
and by Florian Znaniecki, University of Illinois, and Howard Becker, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in support of the other. The sole general meeting of 
the Society was devoted to a consideration of the topic ‘““The Challenge of 
the Times to the Sociologist,” with papers by Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard 
University, on “The Nature of the Challenge” and by Howard Becker on 
“Sociologists and the Supreme Values of Our Times.” 

A smoker of the Society was held under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago on its campus. After an address of welcome by President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, an informal discussion was held on the opportunities and 
role of sociologists in the national defense program. Of outstanding inter- 
est in the entire program was the presidential address delivered by Robert 
M. MaclIver, Columbia University, on “Some Reflections on Sociology 
during a Crisis.” 

The number of registered attendants was in the neighborhood of five 
hundred. The general membership of the Society at the end of the year 
was 1,034. The following officers were elected for 1941: president, Stuart 
A. Queen, Washington University; first vice-president, James H. Bossard, 
University of Pennsylvania; second vice-president, Howard Becker, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; new members of the executive committee, Herbert 
Blumer, University of Chicago, and E. Franklin Frazier, Howard Univer- 
sity; new members of the editorial board, Leonard S. Cottrell, Cornell 
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University, and Mable Elliott, University of Kansas. The annual meeting 


of the Society for 1941 will probably be held either in New York City or in 


Atlantic City. 


Rural Sociological Society—The third annual meeting of the Society 
was held December 27-29, 1940, in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The 
sessions were devoted to papers on and discussions of the following topics: 
“The Concept, Social Process: Its Meaning and Usefulness in the Study 
of Rural Society,” Paul H. Landis, Washington State College; “Rural 
Planning: Its Social and Community Organization Aspects,” Ray E. 
Wakeley, Iowa State College; ‘“‘Social Interaction of School and Com- 
munity,” J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University; “Significant Church 
Programs for Rural Communities,” L. G. Ligutti, National Catholic Ru- 
ral Life Conference, and Mark Rich, American Baptist Home Mission 
Society; and “Public Welfare and Family Social Work in Rural Areas,”’ 
Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University. The newly elected officers are: 
president, T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University; vice-president, 
Edmund de S. Brunner, Columbia University; secretary-treasurer, Robert 
A. Polson, Cornell University; and members of the executive committee, 
C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State College, John H. Kolb, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Membership in the Society was 375 at the end of the 
year 1940. 


American Catholic Sociological Society—The Society held its annual 
convention in Chicago, December 28-30, 1940, with headquarters at the 
Chicago Towers. Among the papers of particular interest that were pre- 
sented are the following: ‘““The Contemporary Social and Cultural Crisis,” 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University; ““The Rural Problem: Major 
Problem of Farm and City,” Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; ‘‘Population Pressure and Maternal Care,” Louis A. 
Radelet, University of Notre Dame; “‘Socio-psychological Backgrounds of 
Totalitarianism,” Johann Mokre, St. Louis University; ‘‘Social Implica- 
tions of the Co-operative Movement,” E. R. Bowen, general secretary, 
Co-operative League of America; ““The Co-operative Program and the 
Catholic College,” Mary G. Dooling, St. Louis, Missouri; ‘“The Family in 
the Contemporary Social Crisis,” Andrew J. Kress, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; and “Effects of Social and Cultural Change on the Family,” Helena 
M. Toole, College of New Rochelle, New York. Round tables were held 
on “Introductory Course in Sociology” and on “‘Labor Schools.” At a 
luncheon meeting a symposium was held on “Crime and Community Re- 
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sponsibility.”” One of the most outstanding addresses was by the Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, archbishop of Chicago, on ‘“The Sociologist and 
the Apostolate.” 

Occurring with the general sessions were a number of meetings for 
students. The registered attendance at the meetings was 480. The present 
membership of the Society is 228. It was decided to continue the publica- 
tion of the American Catholic Sociological Review under the general editor- 
ship of Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago. 

The new officers for 1941 are: president, Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Uni- 
versity of Dayton; vice-president, Eva J. Ross, Trinity College; executive- 
secretary, Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University; and members of 
the executive council, Sister Anne, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota; Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., University of Notre 
Dame, and Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The twelfth annual meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society was held at Stanford University, December 27 and 
28. The first session was devoted to the topic ““The Sociology of Housing,” 
with the following papers: ““The Adjustment of Family Life to Its Physi- 
cal Shelter,”’ by Svend H. Riemer, University of Washington, and “‘Hous- 
ing the Masses,”’ by Erle F. Young, University of Southern California. 
The second session was devoted to “‘The Rural Community,” with the 
chief paper contributed by Lawrence S. Bee, of the University of Oregon, 
on ‘‘The Social Attitudes in a New York Rural Community.”’ In the ses- 
sion devoted to “Human Ecology” the following papers were given: 
‘Land Values as an Ecological Index,” by Calvin F. Schmid, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and “The Ecological Patterning of Tacoma,” by 
Marvin R. Schafer, of the College of Puget Sound. At the final session a 
paper was presented by Joseph Cohen, of the University of Washington, 
on “Problems of Teaching Social Statistics.” The presidential address 
was given by Martin H. Neumeyer, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, on ‘‘Leisure: A Field for Social Research.”’ 

The proceedings of this conference will be published in March by 
Research Studies of the State College of Washington. 

The new officers of the year 1941 are: president, Jesse F. Steiner, Uni- 
versity of Washington; vice-presidents, Erle F. Young, Southern Cali- 
fornia, southern division; Richard T. La Piere, Stanford, central division; 
William C. Smith, Linfield College, northern division; secretary-treasurer, 
Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington; editor, Carl E. Dent, State 
College of Washington. 
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Mid-West Sociological Society —The annual meeting of the Society will 
be held at the Hotel Kirkwood, Des Moines, Iowa, April 17-19. At a 
joint dinner meeting with the Mid-West Economics Association, the ad- 
dress for the sociologists will be presented by E. B. Reuter, University of 
Iowa. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society—The annual meeting of the Society 
will be held at Columbus, Ohio, April 25-26. Further information may be 
obtained by writing John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The Society will hold its sixth annual 
meeting April 4-5 at the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Copies of the program may be procured, when available, from Coyle E. 
Moore, secretary-treasurer of the Society, Florida State College for 
Women. 


American Statistical Association.—The one hundred and second annual 
meeting of the Association was held in Chicago, December 26-28, 1940, 
with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. Sessions were devoted to the fol- 
lowing topics: “Problems of Bank Capital,” ‘“The Estimation of Animal 
Populations,” ‘Statistical Research in the Field of Public Welfare,”’ 
“Measurement of Marketing Efficiency,” ‘‘“Some Problems of National 
Defense,” ‘Administration of the Wage-Hour Law,” ‘‘Census Data— 
Their Form of Presentation,” ‘Statistical Analysis of the Demand for 
Steel,” ‘Standard Census Tract Tabulations for Census Tract Cities,” 
“Statistical Phases of the Problem of Unemployment,” “‘Significance and 
Limitations of Our Major Price Indexes,” “‘Analysis of Variance,” “An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of Statisticians,” ‘““The Financing of 
Business,”’ “‘Collection and Use of Statistics for Quality Control in Na- 
tional Defense Industries,” “‘Principles and Procedures for Putting Across 
Business Statistics Reports to Executives,” “Adequacy of Present Sta- 
tistical Data on Occupations, Employment, Unemployment, and Public 
Assistance,” ‘‘Recent Developments in Constructing Index Numbers of 
Industrial Output, Inventories, Shipments, and Orders,” and “New Fea- 
tures of the 1940 Population Census.” The presidential address was given 
by F. Leslie Hayford, New York City, on “An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of Statisticians.’’ The newly elected officers for the year 1941 
are: president, Winfield W. Riefler, Princeton University; secretary-treas- 
urer, Richard L. Funkhouser; directors, F. Leslie Hayford, New York 
City, Frederick F. Stephan, Cornell University, and Lowell J. Reed, 
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Johns Hopkins University; and editor, Frank A. Ross, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The membership of the Association on December 31, 1940, was 2,734 
active members. 


American Political Science Association—The Association held its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting in Chicago, December 27-30, 1940, with 
headquarters at the Palmer House. The program was devoted primarily 
to sectional meetings and round tables. Sectional meetings were devoted 
to the following topics: “Political Theory,” ‘Latin-American Affairs,” 
Eastern Affairs,” “‘Political Parties and Elections,” “‘International 
Law and Relations,” “Public Law,” “State Government,”’ “Government 
and Business,’’ “Legislation and Legislative Procedure,” “Citizen Or- 
ganization,” ‘European Affairs,” and ‘‘National Defense.” Other meet- 
ings were devoted to “Public Opinion and Propaganda,” “Problems of 
Personnel Administration,’ ‘‘Administration under American Federal- 
ism,” “Teaching Problems in Political Science,” “The Problem of Public 
Debt,” ‘American Foreign Policy,” “Local Government,” ‘‘Public Re- 
porting,” “Relation of Political Science to the Other Social Sciences,” 
“Governmental Aspects of National Planning,” “A Post-mortem of the 
1940 Election,” and ‘Budget Administration and Interrelationships.” 
Breakfast conferences were held on the following topics: ““The Revenue 
Side of the Budget,” ““Measurement of the Qualities of Administrators,” 
“The Problems of Office Management,” and “Research in Public Admin- 
istration.” The newly elected officers for 1941 include: president, Fred- 
eric A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; first vice-president, T. V. Smith, 
University of Chicago; second vice-president, Arthur W. Macmahon, 
Columbia University; third vice-president, Frank M. Stewart, University 
of California; secretary-treasurer, Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; and members of the executive council, Pendleton Herring, Harvard 
University; Donald C. Stone, United States Bureau of the Budget; 
Harold F. Gosnell, University of Chicago; Charles M. Kneiser, University 
of Illinois; and Phillips Bradley, Queens College. 

The Association adopted several reports dealing with civil service and 
with the relation of the Association to public affairs. Registrants at the 
annual meeting were 1,130, and the membership at present is 2,859. 


National Conference on Family Relations.—The third annual meeting 
was held in Chicago, December 26-28, 1940, with headquarters at the 
Stevens Hotel. The central theme of the meeting was ‘““Trends and Re- 
sources in Family Living.’’ General sessions were devoted to the following 
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interests: “Trends in Family Living: The Family in War-Time” and 
“Community Resources for the Conservation of the Family.’”” Among the 
outstanding papers presented were: ‘“The Family as Unity,’ Adolf 
Meyer, Johns Hopkins University; ‘“Technological Trends Affecting Fam- 
ily Organization and Functions,” William F. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago; ‘“The Changing Cultural Ideals of the Family,” Florian Znaniecki, 
University of Illinois; “The Government, the Child, and the Family,” 
Katharine Lenroot, chief, United States Children’s Bureau; ‘‘Some Data 
on Marital Adjustments of Intellectually Gifted Subjects,’ Lewis M. 
Terman and Winifred B. Johnson, Stanford University; and “Predicting 
Adjustment in Engagement and Marriage,” E. W. Burgess and Paul 
Wallin, University of Chicago. 


Southern Conference on ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Children.” —The second confer- 
ence was held at Chapel Hill and Durham, North Carolina, December 5- 
7, 1940. Among the papers read at the Conference were “Southern Re- 
sources and Potentialities,’’ Howard Odum, University of North Carolina; 
‘Regional Planning and National Welfare,” Henry T. McIntosh, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board; ‘“‘Population Policy in the United 
States,” Joseph J. Spengler, Duke University; ‘“Mothers of the South: 
A Study in Human Resources,” Margaret J. Hagood, University of North 
Carolina; ‘‘An Industrial Policy for Tomorrow’s Children,” E. W. Palmer, 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennessee; ‘“‘Child Labor and the Plantation 
System,”’ Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University; ‘“The Outlook for To- 
morrow’s Negro Citizen,”’ Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; “Family 
Education and Counseling Services,’’ Ernest R. Groves, University of 
North Carolina; “Planned Parenthood and the Rights of the Individual 
in a Democracy,” James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania; 
“Maternal Health Clinics in North Carolina: What the Statistics Re- 
veal,”’ Donald Klaiss, University of North Carolina; and ‘““The Prevention 
of Social Problems at Their Source,’’ Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.-—The one hundred 
and seventh meeting of the Association was held in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 27—January 2. Sessions were held during the first two days by Section 
K on the social and economic sciences. The program of this section in- 
cluded a symposium on human ecology, the participants in which in- 
cluded Bruce Melvin, Works Project Administration, and E. C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work. 
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American Association of Schools of Social Work.—The annual meeting 
of the Association was held in Chicago, January 30-February 1. Among 
the addresses delivered at the meeting was a paper by Eduard C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work, on “‘Philosophic Roots of Profes- 
sional Education in a Changing Social Order.” 


American Council of Learned Societies.—The third seminar.in Arabic 
and Islamic studies will be held in the Graduate College of Princeton 
University under the direction of Philip K. Hitti for a six weeks’ period 
beginning June 21. An eight weeks’ period of instruction of the Chinese 
and Japanese languages will be offered at Cornell University during the 
summer period. A limited number of grants-in-aid for these sessions is 
available through the co-operation of the Council for specially recom- 
mended and qualified students. Further information may be obtained by 
writing Mortimer Graves, care of the Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Common Ground.—Under this title the Common Council for American 
Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City, has begun the publication of a 
quarterly periodical to foster mutual understanding among the American 
people through overcoming racial and national intolerance and discrimina- 
tion and through helping the foreign born and their children to solve their 
problems of adjustment. Louis Adamic is editor of this publication, which 
was made possible by a grant of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


American Home Economics Association.—The annual meeting of the 
Association will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, June 22-26. 


International Congress for the Unity of Science.—The Sixth Congress for 
the Unity of Science will be held September 2-6 at the University of Chi- 
cago in connection with the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
University. The program will consist mainly of symposia devoted to the 
discussion of central and frontier problems in the present stage of the 
unification of scientific knowledge. Those who plan to attend or who wish 
to receive further notices of the Congress are asked to communicate with 
Charles Morris, University of Chicago. 


Institute for Propaganda Analysis.—The Institute has recently an- 
nounced the election of the following new officers: president, Kirtley 
Mather, Harvard University; vice-president, F. Ernest Johnson, Co- 
lumbia University; secretary, Clyde R. Miller, Columbia University; and 
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treasurer, Alfred M. Lee, New York University. The Institute’s board of 
directors includes Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; Charles A. 
Beard, Johns Hopkins University; Leonard Doob, Yale University; 
Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; and E. C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work. 


Lester F. Ward Sociological Society.—This Society, founded four years 
ago in the department of sociology, George Washington University, ‘‘to 
honor and perpetuate the memory of Lester F. Ward and to carry forward 


his work,” is holding a ceremony this spring to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Ward’s birth. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Robert M. Maclver, Columbia University, 
has been elected to the board of trustees of the Foundation. 


Society for the Study of Personality and Culture —This association has 
been formed under the leadership of Lawrence K. Frank, New York City, 
Franz Alexander, Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, Mary Fisher, Vas- 
sar College, and Mark May, Yale University, to bring together social 
scientists interested in the relationship between the personality structure 
and the character formation of the individual and the cultural patterns. 
This Society envisages as important social problems within the purview 
of its interests the matter of maintaining national morale and enthu- 
siasm and yet retaining balance in objectivity and preventing hysteria and 
the problem of diminishing the impact upon our social institutions of de- 
fense preparations, as well as other immediate questions of cultural change 
that may be illuminated by the skills and insights of specialists in the 
social and psychological sciences. 


Brooklyn College.—Conrad A:ensberg, recently on the staff of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed associate professor 
and chairman of the department of sociology. 


University of Chicago.—The University has recently changed the name 
of its Committee on Child Development to Committee on Human Devel- 
opment. The purpose of this change is to point out the interest of this 
Committee in human development at all ages. The Committee adminis- 
ters work for higher degrees in the field of human development, thus com- 
bining the research and teaching interests of the divisions of the biological 
sciences and of the social sciences in this area. The Committee consists of 
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members from the departments of sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
physiology, anatomy, pediatrics, psychiatry, home economics, and educa- 
tion, as well as representatives from the schools of medicine and social 
service administration and representatives of research and social agencies 
in and near the city of Chicago. Robert J. Havighurst, formerly of the 
General Education Board, has recently joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity as secretary of this Committee. 

During the Winter Quarter E. W. Burgess has been out of residence 
and, while on vacation in Florida, has been devoting a portion of his time 
to the preparation of materials for publication in the field of the family. 


City College of New York.—Paul Lazarsfeld, who is connected with the 
radio research studies formerly at Princeton University and now at Co- 
lumbia University, is lecturing during the second semester on vocational 
and industrial psychology. Charles H. Page has been granted a leave of 
absence during the second semester to serve as executive secretary of the 


Committee for the Resettlement of Foreign Physicians and Medical 
Scientists. 


University of Colorado.—Members of the visiting staff of the Summer 


Quarter will include Henry Bowman, Stephens College, and Marvin K. 
Opler, Reed College. 


Columbia University —J. P. Lippincott Company has published Life, 
Liberty and Property by Alfred Winslow Jones. An abbreviated account 
of this study appeared in the January, 1941, issue of Fortune. 


Fisk University —During the period April 29—-May 4 Fisk University 
celebrates its seventh-fifth anniversary. In the department of social sci- 
ences plans are under way to hold a program which will consider educa- 
tion as a cultural process, an orientation to education somewhat different 
from the more common administrative and pedagogical stresses, having 
definite implications for the education of marginal peoples as well as for 
education generally. 

It is anticipated that the contributions to this program will provide a 
basis for discussion at an institute to be held during the celebration, but, 
more importantly, that the papers will be published, and thereby make 
available points of view and material of rare value and exceptional use- 
fulness to education and the social sciences. 


Contributors to this symposium volume are: Bronislaw Malinowski, 
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Yale University; Robert Redfield, University of Chicago; Melville 
Herskovits, Northwestern University; Donald Pierson, SAo Paulo Uni- 
versity, Brazil; Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History; 
Bingham Dai, Fisk University; Ruth Benedict, Columbia University; 
Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund; Horace Mann Bond, Fort 
Valley State College; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago and Fisk 
University; Mark Hanna Watkins, Fisk University; and H. Scudder 
Mekeel, University of Wisconsin. 


Harvard University.—Charles P. Loomis, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is giving courses in social organization and population prob- 
lems during the second semester in the department of sociology. Fred C. 
Frey, Louisiana State University, will offer courses in introductory so- 
ciology and race relations during the summer session. Pitirim A. Sorokin 
is delivering a course of eight lectures at the Lowell Institute on ‘‘Twilight 
of Sensate Culture, or Contemporary Social and Cultural Crisis.” The 
fourth volume of Professor Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics is in 
press and is expected to be out before May. Carle Zimmerman’s mono- 
graph, Siam, Rural Economic Survey (1931), has been published in a 
Siamese translation by the Royal Siamese Department of Education for 
use as a social science text in Siamese colleges and universities. Max 
Lerner, Williams College, and Hans Kohn, Smith College, will offer 
courses in the department of government during the summer session. 


University of Iowa.—John Gould, who has been a graduate student at 
the University of Kansas, and Charles D. Roberts, who has studied as a 
graduate student at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, have 
been appointed part-time instructors in sociology. 


University of Kansas.—D. Appleton—Century Company has announced 
for early publication New Social Horizons by Seba Eldridge. 


University of Michigan.—Harper and Brothers have published De- 
linquency Control by Lowell J. Carr. Crime and Its Treatment, by Arthur 
E. Wood and John B. Waite, has been published by the American Book 
Company. 


New School for Social Research.—With a greatly extended curriculum 
of over one hundred courses, many by leading scholars recently rescued 
from Europe, the New School has opened its spring term. Among the 
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courses being offered by recently arrived scholars are ‘““The Impact of the 
War on British Democracy,”’ by Warner F. Brook, University of Cardiff; 
“National Socialist Propaganda,”’ by Ernst Kris, Institutes of Psycho- 
analysis in Vienna and London; ‘‘Persecution: A Comparative Study,” 
by Henri Gregoire, University of Brussels; and ‘‘The Sociological Founda- 
tions of Public Law,” by Henri E. A. M. Rolin, Supreme Court of Bel- 
gium and vice-president of the University of Brussels. Besides the courses 
growing out of the crisis, the New School is offering others in psychology 
and anthropology, including one by Bronislaw Malinowski, Yale Univer- 
sity, on “‘Theoretical Analysis of Culture.” 


North Carolina State College—R. A. Fisher, Galton Professor, Univer- 
sity College, University of London, will serve as visiting professor of ex- 
perimental statistics during the summer session. 


Northwestern University —Arthur James Todd has recently completed 
Recommendations and Summary, the fifth and final volume of the Chicago 
Recreation Survey. 


University of Southern California.—During the summer session, Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, will offer courses in principles of 
sociology, and social progress and current trends. 


University of Southern California.—The Macmillan Company has an- 
nounced that a second edition of Sociology by Emery S. Bogardus will be 
published in April. 


Westminister College —President F. L. McCluer has been elected to the 
presidency of the Presbyterian College Union, made up of all Presbyterian 
colleges in the United States related to the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
President Harry M. Gage, Coe College, was re-elected secretary. 


William Jewell College—Franklin T. Walker, professor of English, is 
preparing a book on William Peterfield Trent, Teacher and Scholar, and 
would like to correspond with former students, colleagues, and other 
friends of Professor Trent at the University of the South, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University, and the University of Virginia. 


Yale University —During the first semester the Sociology Club of the 
Yale Graduate School was addressed by the following speakers: Victor A. 
Rapport, Coast Artillery Reserve, on leave of absence from the Univer- 
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sity of Connecticut and assigned to the Selective Service Headquarters in 
New York City, on ‘The Selective Service Act, a Practical Application of 
Sociology”; Frank H. Hankins, Smith College, on ‘‘Population Problems 
of Japan’’; John Collier, United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on 
“*The Indian and the Indian Affairs of the United States’; Edwin Embree, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, on ‘“‘The Negro in American Democracy”; and 
Walter White, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, on ‘“The American Negro in Pursuit of His Rights.” 


PERSONAL 


Henri Bergson, French philosopher, died January 4 in Paris at the age 
of eighty-one. The author of Creative Evolution, Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion, and Le Rire, essai sur la signification du comique, Dr. 
Bergson had been a professor at the College of France from 1900 until he 
recently renounced his honorary connection with that institution follow- 
ing the racial decrees. In 1901 he was made a member of the Academie 
des sciences morales, was awarded the Nobel prize for literature for 1927, 
and in May, 1940, received the Nicholas Murray Butler gold medal of 
Columbia University for his last book, Two Sources of Morality and Re- 
ligion. 


A. A. Rogers, Box 1041, University Station, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
is engaged in research on the family and family life in Virginia during the 
Colonial period and would appreciate corresponding with any persons who 
have data or suggestions regarding his research problem. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company has published Urban Society by Noel P. 
Gist, University of Missouri, and L. A. Halbert, Board of Public Welfare 
(Washington, D.C.). 


As this issue of the Journal goes to press word has been received of the 
death of George Edgar Vincent in New York City, February 1. Born in 
Rockford, Illinois, March 21, 1864, Dr. Vincent received the A.B. degree 
from Yale University in 1885 and in 1896 received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Chicago, where he was a Fellow in the Department of 
Sociology at the time the Department and the University began opera- 
tion in 1892. After a two-year period as a Fellow he served as an assistant, 
1894-95; aS an instructor, 1895-96; assistant professor, 1896-1900; 
associate professor, 1900-1904; and as professor, 1904-11. In 1911 Dr. 
Vincent left the University of Chicago to accept an appointment as third 
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president of the University of Minnesota, leaving that position in 1917 to 
become president of the Rockefeller Foundation—a post from which he 
resigned in 1929. During the period 1914-29 he was a member of the 
General Education Board, and in 1923 he was a member of the United 
States delegation to the Pan-American Conference at Santiago, Chile. 
He was a charter member of the American Sociological Society and presi- 
dent of the Society in 1916. Dr. Vincent’s publications include Social 
Mind and Education (1896) and (with Albion W. Small) An Introduction 
to the Study of Society (1895), and he was an associate editor of the Journal 
from the time it began publication in 1895 until 1914. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up. By SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. viii+-330. $2.50. 
The Gluecks herein publish the results of a study of one thousand male 

juvenile delinquents previously traced during a five-year post-treatment 

period and now followed through an additional ten years. This, the fifth 
in their series of follow-up investigations, makes the Gluecks pre-eminent 
in this field of research. 

A steady decrease in the number of lads who continued in delinquency 
was found. Those who did continue displayed a drift from serious to mi- 
nor infractions. It was concluded that the boys who reformed, those who 
reformed before twenty-one years of age, and those who became minor 
violators had better hereditary equipment and environmental conditions 
than those who did not reform at all, those who reformed after twenty-one, 
and those who continued on as serious offenders. This conclusion, it seems 
to me, is based on an inadequate interpretation of factors which were dis- 
covered to distinguish markedly the above three dichotomous groups. 
The noted resemblances and the slight differences between the dichoto- 
mies are left unexplained and are not rendered consistent in theory with 
the conclusions taken from the analysis of the marked differences. 

As in their previous follow-up studies, the Gluecks maintain a vital in- 
terest in prediction. In general, their method of arriving at prediction by 
association of categories and subcategories with the extent (percentage) 
of failure (recidivism) is sound. But there seem to be certain deficiencies 
in their actual working-out of prediction tables. 

The selection of the few key factors or categories which are claimed to 
give sufficient discrimination for prediction is not adequate. The principal 
statistical basis of selection is probably (the Gluecks are not explicit at 
this point) the magnitude of the coefficient of mean square contingency. 
The highest C for any of the key discriminating factors does not go very 
far into the .20’s. A nonstatistical basis of selection of discriminating fac- 
tors seems to be what the Gluecks have gleaned from experience, which 
has shown them that it is unnecessary to use more than five factors in a 
prediction table. 

When the prediction tables are erected according to grouped cumula- 
tive percentage failure-scores and according to various categories of out- 
come, a trend in the relationship of score to outcome is not very obvious. 
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There is a slight but hidden relation of low failure-scores to successful out- 
comes and of high failure-scores to unsuccessful outcomes. But this inter- 
pretation, which seems to me the important one, is not made. Instead, 
the Gluecks make a cell interpretation of their prediction tables, in terms 
of the chances out of ten for such and such outcome to follow from such 
and such failure score. The chances are based purely on the percentage 
distribution in the various cells of the prediction tables, all of whose col- 
_ umn and row totals contain too few cases for generalization. One of their 
tables predicts the chances of six out of ten from a total of forty-one cases. 

If cell by cell interpretation is to be made, I believe that the actual per- 
centage or case distribution in any cell should be accompanied by the ex- 
pected percentage or number. The analysis could then be made in terms 
of the significance of the difference between actual and expected values. 

The Gluecks may have uncovered an important theory for criminology, 
although I do not feel that they have sufficient proof. This theory is akin 
but superior to the theories of the European school of criminal biology 
and to the theory of criminal diathesis propounded by Goring. The im- 
plication of the Gluecks’s theory is that delinquent behavior is probably 
abandoned when the personality achieves integration. i.e., harmonization 
in its various parts, which results in stabilization of conduct. Some cases 
of offenders take'‘longer than other cases to achieve a degree of maturation 
high enough to enable them to abandon crime, depending upon the heredi- 
tary and past environmental loadings against them. The important time 
element in reform is the interval elapsing between onset and abandonment 
of crime and not the arrival at any particular chronological age. Some 
cases never achieve integration and hence continue in crime on a less and 
less energetic level. 

In their previous work, Later Criminal Careers, the conception of matu- 
ration was mainly limited to the settling-down and sifting-out process 
which accompanied chronological age. In the present work, the concept is 
much more elaborate, embracing the differential development and inte- 
gration of several phases of personality. There are many inconsistencies 
and shortages in the use of the present conceptual tool which need to be 
corrected, even if proof of a definite relationship of abandonment of crimi- 
nal behavior to degree of maturation is substantiated by more and better 
evidence than is now available. Lack of synchronization of various phases 
of the personality in development from childhood to adulthood is prob- 
ably the rule of human growth. Failure to achieve a high degree of inte- 
gration in adulthood appears to be quite common. 

I should like to see the maturation of nondelinquents compared with 
that of reformed and unreformed offenders, if such a feat is possible, be- 
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fore I would be willing to accept the maturation hypothesis as applied by 
the Gluecks to criminal outcome. 

In spite of shortcomings which inevitably greet pioneer attempts at 
forecasting, the Gluecks’s persistence in their endeavor to explain and to 
| predict criminal outcome by the method of factoring is courageous and 
praiseworthy. In the course of time, improvements will be made in the 
selection of discriminating predictive categories and in the erection of ex- 
pectancy tables. In the meantime, much effort is needed to see to it that 
) the instruments and agencies used in reporting data for follow-up studies 
| record consistently determined data. The Gluecks could render an im- 
. portant service to all follow-up predictive research if they could have a 

competent appraisal made of the reliability of their data as recorded and 
. reported by agencies and field workers. If the various items of information 
which go to make up the association tables, the factoring, and the predic- 
tions are reliably reported, then forecasting of probable outcome of de- 
linquency cases as a substitute for trial-and-error treatment and for specu- 
lative psychiatric prognosis can become a reality. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


Principles of Criminology. By Epwin H. SUTHERLAND. Rev. ed. New 

York: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1939. Pp. vii+651. $3.50. 

Dr. Sutherland’s classic text in criminology has, since the first edition 
in 1924, had no peer. The 1939 revision not only brings factual informa- 
tion up to date but also suggests a fresh orientation for criminological in- 
quiry. 

As in the former editions, dogmatic and unsound theories of criminal 
behavior are convincingly exposed. But the contribution is also positive. 
Dr. Sutherland offers in chapter i “A Theory of Criminology” and follows 
it up later with an illustrative chapter xiii called “Behavior Systems in 
Crime.” These two chapters reflect the advances in his thinking which 
have come since the last edition and which have been recorded in his 
book, The Professional Thief, and in his writings on the ‘‘ white-collar”’ 
criminal. 

This review is concerned principally with the merits of this theory. 
But, in passing, tribute should be paid to the author’s painstaking culling 
of research, critical evaluation of data, and the lucid exposition main- 
tained throughout the volume. 

Dr. Sutherland’s theory of crime may be summarized as follows: A sci- 
; ence of criminology cannot hope to explain the specific criminal act of a 
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given person since the factors in causation are so heterogeneous. There- 
fore, we must study systematic criminal behavior, either in the form of 
criminal careers or organized criminal practices. Systematic criminality 
is learned behavior which comes from direct or indirect association with 
those who already practice it. Whether a person becomes a criminal or 
not depends upon the comparative frequency, consistency, and intimacy 
of his contacts with the two types of behavior, criminal and noncriminal. 
Underlying this differential of association is a conflict of culture or value- 
schemes, one representing the criminal culture and the other the lawful 
culture. The ultimate cause of systematic criminal behavior is that the 
community is not organized solidly against such behavior. If the com- 
munity is organized with reference to the values expressed in the law, sys- 
tematic criminal behavior can be eliminated. 

For purposes of illustrating his theory and suggesting a method of re- 
search, Dr. Sutherland, in chapter xiii, describes certain sociological units 
or entities in crime which he calls behavior systems. These consist of a 
cluster of related habit patterns and are organized into groupways such 
as professional theft, circus grifting, drug traffic, and the white-collar 
crimes of fraudulent advertising, the manipulations of Insull, the Van 
Sweringens, and others. The methodological advantage of proceeding 
with such units is that they may be understood more readily than isolated 
or nonsystematic criminal behavior. 

There are certain rather obvious limitations to Dr. Sutherland’s theory 
as a scientific hypothesis. 

1. The theory does not explain why some individuals enter into sys- 
tematic criminal behavior and others do not. One boy who has frequent, 
consistent, and intimate contacts with professional thieves remains law 
abiding ; another in the same situation becomes delinquent. Two boys ex- 
posed to the same criminal or noncriminal situation will define it differ- 
ently, and the organization of personality which defines the situation is 
outside the pale of Sutherland’s analysis. He admits that receptivity of a 
given individual at a particular moment is a factor in his behavior, but he 
dismisses it as too complex to permit of generalization. 

2. The theory does not cover criminal behavior whicl: is isolated from 
systematic and organized criminal patterns. Organized crime undoubted- 
ly plays a conspicuous role in the community today. But how about those 
thieves, kidnapers, rapists, murderers, extortioners, embezzlers, and crim- 
inals of every offense who have no associations with others in a criminal 
behavior system? These persons are probably more numerous than gen- 
erally supposed. Would Dr. Sutherland say that such “isolated” criminal 
acts result from the process which he describes? He suggests that once we 
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have a scientific body of theory pertaining to systematized crime we may 
also get clues for explaining isolated crimes, but he does not tell us why he 
thinks knowledge of the one will throw light on the other. There is prob- 
ably good reason for excluding isolated criminal behavior since such spe- 
cific or incidental acts cannot be generalized because of the complication 
of variables. The fact remains that we will have no comprehensive science 
of criminology until some technique is advanced for explaining the be- 
havior of the accidental or occasional or isolated criminal as well as the 
career criminal. 

3. Dr. Sutherland’s theory assumes a clean-cut dichotomy consisting 
of the lawful culture and the criminal culture conflicting with the law. 
This is an oversimplification. The author underestimates the difficulty of 
sorting out the “lawful” values from the “criminal” values. The reason 
why the community is disorganized (in Dr. Sutherland’s sense of not being 
willing or able to put down crime) is that there is often no essential agree- 
ment ou what common values make up the “lawful” culture. It is true 
that when a community feels certain common values challenged, as in the 
case of an epidemic of kidnapings or brutal sex offenses, it may rise in 
organized protest to put down wrong. But the question of white-collar 
crimes, such as fraudulent advertising, bribery of officials, and illegal stock- 
market manipulations, is not one of mere inertia. It is rather to be asked 
whether there are any common values to be challenged? When graft is an 
accepted part of the job of running a city, are we to say the community is 
socially disorganized because it will not throw the grafters out of office? 
Many American communities seem rather well organized around the be- 
havior systems of graft. 

The efforts of recent texts in criminology, including this one, to evolve 
a broad, systematic theory of criminal behavior are the natural result of 
disillusionment at the failure of the case and statistical methods to ex- 
plain causation. The study of the direction of the causative influences in 
the behavior of given criminals has proved a blind alley. Dr. Sutherland 
has turned to the more concrete and understandable units of organized 
or systematic crime. It is a wholesome and badly needed shift in orienta- 
tion, but, as the author recognizes, it does not cover the totality of be- 
havior called “criminal.” 

Yet, until sociology devises a theory and technique for the explanation 
of noncriminal behavior, we cannot expect a scientific explanation of crim- 


inal behavior. 
RIcHARD C, FULLER 


University of Michigan 
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Social Psychology. By Otto KLINEBERG. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1940. Pp. xii+570. $3.00. 


There are thirty-odd American textbooks entitled Social Psychology, 
all published since 1908. In spite of this abundance, many, perhaps most, 
teachers of introductory courses in the subject are ceaselessly casting 
around for a suitable text—for one that presupposes no knowledge of 
psychology on the part of the students, for one that is up to date, interest- 
ing, and as coherent and systematic as possible. The trouble seems to be 
that no text is self-consistent enough to create the impression of a unified 
science, of a body of knowledge ordered under a set of mutually com- 
patible theories. 

Whatever system an author is able to achieve in social psychology is 
invariably revealed by his treatment of motivation. It is here that Kline- 
berg shows himself an empiricist, trusting fact rather than theory to 
produce the science. His approach to motivation (as to all other topics) 
is fact-finding and inductive. Instead of proceeding from a priori postu- 
lates concerning original nature he sets about to discover on the basis of 
ethnological evidence what are the ‘dependable motives” of men. Some, 
he finds, 


are absolutely dependable, have a definite physiological basis and admit of no 
exceptions. Social factors play a part in their manifestations, but do not de- 
termine their existence. These include hunger, thirst, the need for rest and sleep, 
the elimination of waste products from the body, and similar organic require- 
ments; also activity drives and “esthetic” drives. 


Then come motives that have a physiological basis, being found in all 
societies, but admitting exceptions in the case of individuals: sex, post- 
maternal desires, and possibly self-preservation. Among motives having 
still more frequent exceptions and less physiological basis he lists aggres- 
siveness, flight, and possibly self-assertiveness. The list follows with still 
less dependable motives: gregariousness, the paternal, prematernal, and 
filial motives, acquisitiveness, and self-submission. The author’s method 
of combing cultures to find uniformities in social behavior is promising, 
but it needs, as he himself admits, to be carried through on a larger scale 
and in greater detail. 

Klineberg makes abundantly clear the extent to which not only 
motives but emotional expression, thought-forms, prejudices, and per- 
sonality are socially determined. The strength of the case for cultural 
relativity will not escape the student. In this connection material on 
race differences is compactly summarized, conveniently supplanting the 
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author’s longer standard treatment of this topic. The present text not 
only covers more ground than does Race Differences, but the thesis of 
cultural determinism does not seem to be so overwhelmingly emphasized 
as in the earlier book. From the point of view of the biological psycholo- 
gist this moderation of attitude on Klineberg’s part is a great improve- 
ment. After all, without native equipment and without the capacity for 
integrated personal lives, men would not create and re-create those cul- 
tural forms which only in a second-handed way turn into stimulus-fields 
affecting their creators. 

Not only because of its balanced point of view, but because it is one 
of the simplest, most factual, and most interesting texts available, many 
teachers will adopt Klineberg as the best didactic guide for their students. 


GorpDON W. ALLPORT 


Harvard University 


Aboriginal Woman: Sacred and Profane. By Puyttis M. KaBErRRy. 

Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1939. Pp. xxxl+294. 9 pls. 

Aboriginal Woman, a formal account of the role played by women from 
birth to death among the aboriginal of the Kimberleys of N. W. Australia, 
is unique in being the only work done by a trained woman anthropologist 
in Australia who has been willing to attack the culture from a woman’s 
point of view. This virtue is also the study’s principal defect because the 
whole discussion is oriented toward a disputatious disallowance of a large 
number of rather vague and uninformed remarks which have been made 
about aboriginal women in the past, and a rather empty controversy with 
Professor Lloyd Warner’s use of the term “‘profane” as applied to women, 
who, like children, are excluded from the complicated ceremonial life. 
One is impressed throughout the discussion with how much better a book 
Dr. Kaberry might have written had she merely gone in and studied 
women, and especially women in relation to children—a subject on which 
her data are pitifully scanty—as integral parts of the native community, 
without carrying all the overhead of a need to defend the existence of 
women as individuals who should not be stigmatized as ‘“‘profane.”’ This 
discussion also blurs more important issues, such as the problem of why 
the men, in Australia and in every other part of the world, primitive and 
civilized, have always been responsible for the symbolic structure of the 
culture, whether they accord women a low place within this structure— 
as in Australia—or a high place. Just because the contrast between the 
sexes is sharper in Australia, and the symbolic roots more apparent, 
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Australian cultures are an especially fertile ground in which to pursue 
research into this problem. It is to be hoped, but it can hardly be ex- 
pected, that Dr. Kaberry’s book will end the polemics over the problem 
of the position of women in Australia by demonstrating, as Dr. Roheim’s 
study had already done, that they have a life of their own, which has 
dignity and meaning, and that some of the sweeping statements made 
by earlier writers were too negligent in their disposal of women’s place. 
Perhaps the next research work done by a woman in Australia can then 
concentrate on problems which emerge from the material itself, from the 
actual role of women in culture, rather than from echoes of nineteenth- 
century battles over the relative position of the sexes. 

Dr. Kaberry herself places such importance upon her polemical posi- 
tion that it would be easy to get the impression from a brief examination 
of the book that the book makes no other contribution. This is not so. 
There is a considerable amount of well-detailed observation placed in a 
systematic framework characteristic of the Malinowski school which sees 
culture in terms of the way in which universal human needs are met. The 
conception of the individual is sociological throughout; we learn about 
member of the social group, female sex, rather than about any mechanisms 
of character formation; and this level is consistently maintained. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting theoretical points which the book 
explicitly raises is the need for revision of Professor A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s hypothesis that Australian social organization was of necessity 
patrilocal because boys had to learn the character of their “‘country” 
from their fathers if they were to become experienced hunters. Dr. Ka- 
berry’s account of the role of the women as food gatherers, and their equal 
need for knowledge of the country, which they must, nevertheless, acquire 
after marriage, refutes this very plausible earlier theory and demonstrates, 
once again, how dangerous is any theory of environmental determinism 
of cultural forms. 


MARGARET MEAD 
American Museum of Natural History 


The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOviTS. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. Pp. xii+492+map. $4.50. 

As the first comprehensive survey of economic institutions as they are 
found in preliterate tribes, this book becomes immediately indispensable 
to every social scientist seeking ethnological perspective. Successfully 
avoided is “the use of difficult technical terms, of either anthropology or 
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economics, so that what is written may be readily available to economists, 
anthropologists, and all others whose concern is with the processes and 
forms of human civilization’’ (p. vii). Besides introductory remarks and 
conclusions, there are meaty chapters on production, exchange and dis- 
tribution, property, and the economic surplus. In his survey the author 
covers every continent of the earth, but in his illustrative materials he 
prefers extended discussions of a few cases to a catalogue of all instances 
possibly bearing on a point. Nevertheless, some phase of the economic life 
of 188 tribes is discussed. There is an adequate reference map with an ex- 
cellent numerical index. 

The author’s discussion of such general problems as collectivism and 
economic determinism, attacked from the anthropological point of view, 
will prove a useful antidote to the oversimplified explanations that are so 
frequently offered. Indeed, here for the first time the fundamental data 
of primitive economics are made readily available to theoreticians attack- 
ing such problems. But this book will contribute equally to an improve- 
ment of ethnographic techniques as applied to the data of economics. The 
author justly demands that anthropologists report quantitative economic 
data apart from descriptions of technology, on the one hand, and social 
institutions, on the other. That this is possible is demonstrated by the 
case materials presented; that anthropologists have not often understood 
the need is apparent from the lacunae in the ethnographic record. Hersko- 
vits’ book may be said to define economics for the anthropologist, and a 
rapid increase of data in the field of native economics may be expected. 


Sot Tax 
University of Chicago 


The Puerto Rican Migrant in New York City. By LAWRENCE R. CHE- 
NAULT. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+ 190. 
$2.25. 

The Negro Immigrant: His Background, Characteristics and Social Adjust- 
ment, 1899-1937. By Ira DEA. ReEtb. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 261. $3.50. 


These studies deal with two immigrant groups which have been neg- 
lected by students of racial and cultural minorities in the United States. 
Although the immigration of the Puerto Rican is technically a problem 
of internal migration, in reality the Puerto Rican immigrant meets the 
same problems of adjustment as any other alien group. The first part of 
Chenault’s study presents the social and economic background of the 
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Puerto. Rican immigrant. The Puerto Rican is primarily a peasant at- 
tempting to eke out an existence in a country where the amount of im- 
proved land per capita is less than in most of the highly industrialized 
European nations. As a result, thousands of Puerto Ricans were attracted 
to this country during the prosperous twenties; and it appears that the 
movement will continue since they cannot compete with Negro labor in 
the neighboring islands in the West Indies. The vast majority of the Pu- 
erto Rican immigrants have settled in New York City, where there are two 
main areas of concentration—one on the southern fringe of Negro Harlem 
comprising slightly more than three-fourths of the Puerto Ricans in New 
York City and another in the neighborhood of the Navy Yard in Brook- 
lyn. In the second part of the study the problems involved in the econom- 
ic and social adjustment of these immigrants to the urban environment 
are analyzed. Since the Puerto Rican is regarded as colored by most 
Americans, though only a fourth of them are returned in the census as 
such, many of his problems are similar to those of the southern Negro 
peasant. From the standpoint of health it appears that the Negro has 
made a better adjustment tc the urban environment. 

Professor Reid deals with the various Negro immigrants from the Brit- 
ish and French West Indies, Cape Verde Islands, Azores, Portugal, and 
Cuba. The author presents first the outstanding facts concerning the eco- 
nomic and cultural backgrounds of these various Negro groups and the 
composition and characteristics of the immigrants. The vast majority of 
those of British West Indian origin settle in New York City. 


The Negro immigrant from the Cape Verde Islands, Azores and Portugal 
has gone chiefly to New Bedford, Lynn and Fall River, while the Cuban Negro 
has settled in Tampa and New York. Detroit’s immigrant group is largely 
British-Canadian in its composition. New York, however, is an amalgam of all 
immigrant groups, the British West Indian predominating, closely followed by 
the non-alien groups from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Chicago and 
Philadelphia also show a varied cross-section of all groups, with the British 
West Indian predominating. Each of these areas shows evidence of different 
nationality traits and cultures, and presents problems of social adjustment 
based upon the persistence and survival of these ethnic contacts [p. gr]. 


About a third of the book is devoted to a discussion of their adjustment 
to various phases of American life. One of the major problems of the non- 
English speaking immigrants—French, Spanish, and Portuguese—is to 
adjust to American color prejudice. The lower-class British West Indian 
who is accustomed to class and caste has to adjust to the prejudices of the 
American Negroes. On the other hand, the middle-class British West In- 
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dian Negro loses his preferred status and finds himself relegated to the 
status of American Negroes generally. Nevertheless, the British West 
Indian has forged ahead in the professions and in politics and has far out- 
stripped the native American Negro in business undertakings. In a chap- 
ter of forty-four pages a kind of collective autobiography of the West In- 
dian Negro, written by a Virgin Islander, is analyzed to show the social 
and psychological problems which the black immigrant faces. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Negro College Graduate. By Cuar.es S. Jounson. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xvii+399. $3.00. 


Forty years ago the first survey of Negro college graduates was made by 
DuBois, who ten years later made another survey of the same group. 
Since these studies were made the increase in the number of college gradu- 
ates has been many times that of the Negro population. Dr. Johnson has 
made an important contribution to our knowledge in his comprehensive 
firsthand study of a group which constitutes a kind of intellectual van- 
guard of the Negro. 

The scope of the study is indicated in the Introduction, where it is 
stated that 


the purpose of this study is fourfold: (a) to ascertain the number, distribution 
and occupational adjustment of the Negro graduates of colleges, professional 
and vocational schools; (5) to provide an analysis of some of the important social 
factors determining the present number and status of these graduates; (c) to 
test by such means as appear valid and sound the value, in terms of the gradu- 
ates themselves, of measures and methods employed in the higher education of 
this group; and (d) to lay a factual basis for the further study and planning of 
programs of advanced education with some reference to the social and cultural 
problems which continue to be a part of Negro life. 


The author has succeeded admirably in achieving these aims through 
the analysis of a wealth of factual materials. There are nearly 150 tables 
dealing with the various phases of the subject besides 20 charts, which in- 
clude 3 excellent maps showing the distribution of college and professional 
graduates, industrial graduates, and the combined 25,923 college, profes- 
sional, and industrial graduates. 

This study appears at a time when changes in our economic and social 
life are raising important questions concerning the role of this group not 
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only in Negro life but in the life of the entire country. In making avail- 
able a comprehensive and factual study of this group, Dr. Johnson has 
provided the indispensable knowledge for educators and social planners 
generally to work on an intelligent basis. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Freedom «: Thought in the Old South. By CLEMENT Eaton. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xi+343. $3.00. 


Mr. Eaton’s thesis is that southern thought, after the death of Jeffer- 
son, tended in the direction of a defense of slavery. The turning-point 
came about the year 1831, coincident with the Nat Turner Rebellion and 
the appearance of the Liberator. Also the intrusion of ‘the common man” 
in public affairs must be reckoned as a strong, though hardly detached, in- 
fluence affecting the trend of southern intellectual currents. Mr. Eaton’s 
thesis is not new, for the economic historian especially has pointed out 
time after time the intellectual repressions of a cotton economy rooted in 
slavery. 

This study, however, makes several noteworthy contributions to 
southern history: first, a searching analysis of the effect of the intellec- 
tualism of cotton capitalism upon freedom of thought and, second, a 
body of new material upon southern intellectual life garnered from a sur- 
prising variety of sources. The ideological defenses of slavery, far from 
finding their focus on the floors of Congress, were thrown up in every com- 
munity and permeated the press, the church, and the university. In short, 
the South of 1840 had become dedicated to its cause in a manner that 
would have shocked the philosophical liberal of the Tidewater fifty years 
before. 

For the student of social affairs Mr. Eaton’s case study has a broad sig- 
nificance. Then, as now, the dissenter had not so much to fear from the 
law as from the multitude. Then, as now, the demagogues set up their 
straw men, and those defending liberty of thought were quickly identified 
by the multitude as the enemies of the very freedoms they sought to de- 
fend. In discussing freedom of thought—at once the most elusive, ex- 
asperating, and vulnerable bulwark of democracy—one wonders actually 
to what extent our vaunted advances in education, in lay and religious 
toleration, and our modern mobility of ideas have rendered us wiser than 
the proslavery headhunters. In time of crisis freedom of thought and ut- 
terance are quickly jettisoned. Then, as now, only the man of highest 
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courage will dare counter such a tide. One can only hope that the inci- 
dence of such men is as great today as in the intellectually blockaded 
South of ante-bellum years. 


JoHN POMFRET 
Vanderbilt University 


Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes. Edited by RALPH LInTON. 
New York and London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+ 
526. $4.00. 


Here is a significant volume for students of culture change. The bulk 
of the volume is taken up with studies of the acculturation process in 
seven American Indian tribes—studies which are projected against the 
background of the aboriginal culture; the last three chapters represent a 
summary of the conclusions in regard to the processes of acculturation 
which seem valid in the light of present knowledge. 

The reports on tribal acculturation are in each instance based upon 
original field work; in certain cases they contribute the first detailed 
ethnographic studies of the tribes in question. More important, how- 
ever, they have been organized, as far as possible, in terms of a single plan 
or framework, so that comparative study is greatly facilitated. When 
other studies are so arranged we will have a firmer foundation for our 
conclusions in this field. 

While Professor Linton appends a brief summary to each tribal study, 
his general discussion is not oriented specifically around the comparison 
of these cases but rather deals with acculturation from the standpoint 
of the available literature. Defining acculturation in terms of “those 
phenomena which result when groups of individuals having different cul- 
tures come into continuous first hand contact, with subsequent changes 
in the original culture patterns of either or both groups” (pp. 463-64), 
Professor Linton centers his attention on the processes of culture change, 
the processes of culture transfer, and the distinctive aspects of accultura- 
tion. His discussion of these processes is the best that the reviewer has 
seen and the conclusions offered will be found very useful. In reference 
to the results of acculturation, Professor Linton emphasizes the com- 
plexity of the phenomena centering around culture change—the only 

* The authors and the seven tribes studied are as follows: Marian W. Smith, the 
Puyullup of Washington; Jack S. Harris, the White Knife Shoshoni of Nevada; Marvin 
K. Opler, the Southern Ute of Colorado; Henry Elkin, the Northern Arapaho of Wy- 


oming; Natalie F. Joffe, the Fox of Iowa; Irving Goldman, the Alkatcho Carrier of 
British Columbia; and William Whitman, the San Ildefonso of New Mexico. 
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constant phenomenon in situations of acculturation seems to be the es- 
tablishment of mutual modifications and adaptations. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Social Psychology. By CHARLES Birp. New York: D. Appleton—Century 

Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+564. $3.50. 

Bird seems to feel that it is the function of social psychology to apply 
scientific findings to the solution of individual and social problems. That, 
at any event, is what he undertakes to do in this text. The findings he 
utilizes are those of “experimental psychology,” the term being broadly 
defined to include any kind of quantitative study of human behavior. 
The problems he examines were, quite fittingly, selected by means of a 
questionnaire study of student interests. The book is not, therefore, a 
running, systematic analysis, but is, rather, a series of separate and often 
unrelated discussions of those topics which the author thinks are most vi- 
tal to the student of psychology. The book is, however, far less tediously 
circumstantial in character than is Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 
Experimental Social Psychology, and should for this reason be more palata- 
ble to the student. 

The fourteen chapters may be divided roughly into three groups. The 
first eight chapters deal implicitly with the fact that the human person- 
ality is social in character. Here Bird presents evidence which suggests 
that human motivation, attitudes, etc., are socially derived. His treat- 
ment of imitation is especially good, perhaps because in this instance he is 
dealing with a concept rather than with a series of fragmentary researches. 
The next three chapters are devoted to some aspects of collective inter- 
action, with emphasis upon the role of individual leadership. In the three 
concluding chapters an attempt is made to apply the findings of experi- 
mental psychology directly to the solution of personal and social problems. 
The first of these chapters deals with the effect of age upon achievement, 
employment, crime, and mental diseases; the second is devoted to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency; the third, to war. The evidence pre- 
sented rather definitely proves that social phenomena are social rather 
than biological. Thus war probably cannot be explained, we are told, as 
the consequence of ‘“‘a natural proclivity of man, represented neurally as a 
system of open synapses. .... 

To the sociologist this book will be mainly interesting in that (1) it indi- 
cates how far psychologists have come from their strictly individual ap- 
proach to human behavior and (2) it demonstrates the necessity of sup- 
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plementing the findings of so-called experimental psychology with those 
of anthropological, ethnological, historical, and case studies. 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE 
Stanford University 


Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. By CAROLINE B. ZAcHRY, in collab- 
oration with MARGARET Licuty, for the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. x+563. $3.00. 


Few books about adolescence give any insight into adolescents. For 
the understanding or interpretation of the living problems of the period, 
they are often more confusing than enlightening. This book is a brilliant 
exception. It is packed with content. Its purpose is stated, its terms are 
defined, its method and organization are objective and logical, its evidence 
is presented, and, withal, it is readable. Its theme is emotion; its approach, 
unemotional. 

The purpose of the book, as with the others written for the study of 
adolescents as set up within the Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education Association, is an “increased under- 
standing of young people for the purposes of education.’”’ In general the 
understanding of the adolescent involves an appreciation of his efforts to 
find personal satisfaction and, at the same time, social usefulness. The 
school has concerned itself only with the latter half of this adjustment 
of the needs of the self to the needs of its society. The welfare of the whole 
group would be better served by the school if the individual aspects of the 
adjustment were brought into sharper focus. 

Recurrent throughout the volume is the major problem of adolescence: 
To outgrow the dependency of childhood in the family group and to as- 
sume the increased adequacy and power of adulthood in the inclusive so- 
ciety. The book is divided into three parts: (I) ‘““Changing Attitudes to 
the Self,” (II) ‘Changing Personal Relationships,” and (III) “(Changing 
Attitudes to Basic Social Institutions.” 


JEssIE R. RUNNER 
Towa City, Iowa 


Commercial Banking and the Stock Market before 1863. By JosErH Ep- 
WARD HeEpces. (‘‘Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science,” Ser. LVI, No. 1.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. Pp. 164. $1.50. 

It is a commonplace knowledge that the American banking situation, 
including the banking crises, have been largely, if not overwhelmingly 
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determined by the practice of interbank balances accumulating in New 
York and evaporating under the stress of monetary demand from the 
hinterland or from abroad. Professor Hedges (Emory University) pro- 
jects this story backward, so to speak, into the first half of the nineteenth 
century and shows that from the outset the particular position of the im- 
port and export center and of the center for distribution of manufactured 
commodities compelled the banks of the country to accumulate reserves in 
New York, which were also attracted by favorable interest rates on de- 
posits. The development of the New York Stock Exchange since 1810 
gave the definite impetus, and in each of the subsequent crises since 1837 
(1847, 1853, 1854, 1857, 1860) the combined pressure of declining stock 
exchange, on the one hand, and backflow of interbank balances, on the 
other, brought the New York banks on the verge or actually into panicky 
conditions. 

The purpose of the author is to show this reliance of the banking system 
on the pyramiding of deposits in New York banks and of the reliance of 
the latter on brokers’ loans as first-line liquidity, with the well-known con- 
sequences. The study is based on original sources and is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge regarding the mechanism of the American 
money market as it has existed for well over a century. Other factors en- 
tering the scene, such as political developments and banking legislation, 
are duly noticed by the author. However, his emphasis on interbank bal- 
ances and street loans naturally tends to create a somewhat one-sided pic- 
ture and to distract from the comprehensive understanding of the causal 
mechanism in American business cycles. But this does not impair in any 
way the value of the well-presented study as a partial inquiry into a very 
worth-while aspect of early American financial capitalism. 


MELcHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia. By AuDREY I. RICHARDS. 
(International Institute of African Languages and Cultures.) London, 


New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+415. 
$7.50. 


Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia not only presents an ex- 
tremely comprehensive study of the place of the production, distribution, 
and consumption of food in the life of the Bemba tribe of Africa; it also 
constitutes the most complete quantitative study available of the amounts 
and chemical composition of the various foodstuffs upon which a primitive 
people subsist. Native work habits, the technology and ritual of agricul- 
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ture and fishing and hunting, kinship obligations, property concepts, the 
patterns of hospitality, methods of food storage and preparation, and na- 
tive attitudes toward food are described and analyzed in terms of their 
effect on the Bemba diet. But Dr. Richards’ work cannot be dismissed 
with what is at best faint praise as the outstanding study of the long- 
neglected problem of primitive nutrition. The materials presented in the 
analysis of the influence of cultural factors on nutrition merit it a place 
among the first rank of ethnographic monographs, especially among the 
studies dealing with primitive economics. 

The quantitative data are ‘admittedly inadequate” and the “results 
are not conclusive as a final statement on Bemba diet problems,’’ but they 
are very suggestive of differences between primitive diet and our own, and 
of the influence of food supply on behavior. The discussion of the annual 
food shortage and the associated physical weakness and lack of energy 
demonstrates clearly that we cannot assume primitive diet to be either 
more “‘natural’’ or more healthy than our own. Dr. Richards’ book will 
prove highly valuable in further investigations of the Diet Committee of 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures and should 
stimulate research among other tribes into its major problem, the implica- 
tions of which impinge upon other disciplines than anthropology. 


R. Bascom 
Northwestern University 


Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces: The Social Side of the Settlement Proc- 
ess. By C. A. Dawson and Eva R. Younce. Toronto: Macmillan 
Co., 1940. Pp. xi+338. $4.50. 

In this, the eighth volume of the series on the ‘Canadian Frontiers of 
Settlement,” Dawson and Younge attempt to characterize the whole set- 
tlement process in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. First came the 
trapper, then the cowboy with subsidiary agriculture, and finally the 
farmer. Population increased, new migrants arrived, and the culture 
spread out over the habitable parts of the region. Now the prairie region 
is becoming somewhat stabilized and Canadianized. Cities have grown 
up and the boy is leaving the farm. The farmer started with agriculture 
as a way with life and now he looks at it as a chance for profits. The school 
is becoming the dominant institution as opposed to the church, and the na- 
tion is becoming the social fact as opposed to the ethnographic groups of 
French-Canadians, German Catholics, Doukhobors, Mennonites, Mor- 
mons, etc., interspersed with British and American Protestant families. 
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The two chapters on health services and the final discussion of social or- 
ganization indicate that the prairie provinces have reached, on the one 
hand, the ephemeral localism of Main Street psychology and, on the other, 
the unstable collective psychology of the ‘‘public” where the people are 
more of a mass than a folk. Before 1885 the prairie provinces had belonged 
to the Indian, the trapper, and the Husdon’s Bay Company, but by 1915 
had become an agrarian outpost of European expansion and have since 
developed a mixture of the typical psychology of a village improvement 
club plus the Townsendite type of experimentation. “There has been a 
tendency to replace one unsuccessful experiment by another without in- 
quiring closely into the causes of failure” (p. 287). 

This and the other volumes in this series emphasize description more 
than generalization. Nevertheless, they do furnish the basis of a typologi- 
cal analysis. What they fail to show clearly, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
is that this expansion into the Canadian prairie provinces was very closely 
similar to the expansion of the North European into the American prairie 
states and into the good lands of Australia. (See my review of E. deS. 
Brunner’s Rural Australia and New Zealand [Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1938] in the American Journal of Sociology, January, 1940, p. 635.) 
All three were advances into fresh soil of frontier elements of populations 
which apparently have lost at the home bases the “‘folk spirit” of rural- 
ism. Consequently, the value standards necessary to the rural pioneer 
were quickly replaced by the calculating standards of an urban society. 
In one generation millions of acres of free rich land, which would soothe 
the spirit of the land-hungry peasant, became a liability which weighed 
down the spirit of the isolated, calculating individual who wanted to live 
a ‘“‘peaceful” life, insulated from the rigors of nature. 

Otherwise how can one explain the anomie, the Townsendism, the loss 
of interest in folk values, the lack of headway in the social systems, the 
barber-shop economics, and the failures of the public experiments in re- 
generation in each of these regions, one of which is at least widely sepa- 
rated from the others. 

The failure to achieve this type of analysis seems to make it essential 
that the committee add a tenth volume of conceptual integration and in- 
terpretation. Otherwise the reader cannot understand the fundamental 
traits and characteristics of “frontiers of settlement” of this type. The 
“natural history” of this type of a frontier movement is certainly dif- 
ferent from the other great expansions in history. 


Harvard University Care C. ZIMMERMAN 
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Principles of Economic Sociology. By D. M. Gooprettow. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1939. Pp. xx+ 289. 


Since its emancipation from evolutionism, social anthropology has be- 
come a comparative study of culture—comparative in the sense that hu- 
man groups are observed and described in terms that are applicable to all 
cultures, primitive or modern. It is this change in the conceptual equip- 
ment of the anthropologist that enabled him to discover logic, legal or- 
ganization, and the family in the most primitive types of society which 
earlier thinkers described as prelogical, prelegal, and prefamilial. The 
author of Principles of Economic Sociology has made a serious attempt to 
apply this comparative method to the economic field. He has elaborated a 
theory of economic behavior that should be applicable to every culture 
and not only to our industrial civilization. For if ‘economic theory does 
not apply to all levels then it must be so difficult to say where its useful- 
ness ends that we might be driven to assert that it has no usefulness at all.” 

What, then, is the comparative criterion of economic behavior? It is 
the management of resources “‘so as to get the best results within the lim- 
its set by .... culture for effort made,” and the best results are those 
which afford the maximum satisfaction of aggregate wants. The aggregate 
wants prevailing in a culture are made up of the biological or primary 
needs, such as hunger, the need for shelter, and the secondary or cultural 
needs, e.g., the seeking of legal protection, religious values, etc. Concrete 
analyses of the processes through which given aggregates of these needs 
are gratified must show that the principle of maximizing total satisfac- 
tion is operative in primitive economy to the same degree as in our own. 
To demonstrate this Goodfellow devotes six sections of his book to an 
analysis of Bantu economy in a number of South African communities. 

It is not Goodfellow’s fault if these analyses, interesting as they are, fail 
to demonstrate his thesis. The thesis itself makes documentation diffi- 
cult. It is not easy to demonstrate empirically that in a given community 
the prevailing type of economic organization affords the maximum satis- 
faction of the given aggregate needs. The terms ‘‘maximum satisfaction” 
and “aggregate wants” are not only incommensurable but they are also 
mutually dependent variables in the sense that a given type of social or- 
ganization both satisfies and produces (or inhibits) definite needs. In the 
last analysis the theory of maximum total satisfaction must rest on the 
postulate that any economic scheme that works represents the possible 
optimum, for it would be abandoned if it did not afford the maximum 
satisfaction that is attainable under the given circumstances. This brings 
us so close to Hegel’s principle (“Was verniinftig ist, das ist wirklich; und 
was wirklich ist das ist verniinftig”) that we are left without any specific 
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criterion of what constitutes waste and of what distinguishes an economic 
scheme from an uneconomic one. Isa destructive potlatch feast necessar- 
ily economic because it satisfies a complex of secondary needs? 
Nonetheless, Goodfellow’s discussion moves on solid ground of com- 
parative anthropology. What is needed is a framework of economic cate- 
gories that are not all inclusive but specific enough to enable the field- 
worker to observe and discriminate between economic, noneconomic, and 
uneconomic behavior. Goodfellow’s analyses of the economic aspects of 
Bantu marriage, birth, pregnancy, initiation ceremonies, and husbandry 
in themselves constitute valuable contributions to economic sociology. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Emigrant Communities in South China. By TA CHEN. New York: Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. xvi+287. $2.50. 


In 1934-35 Professor Chen and several assistants made a study of three 
emigrant communities and one nonemigrant community in South China 
(Fukien and Kwangtung) in an attempt to trace the influence on them of 
overseas Chinese, especially emigrants to Malaysia. By emigrant com- 
munity is meant a community from which many members have emigrated. 

The well-documented thesis of the author is that the emigrants have 
greatly influenced their home communities and through them southeast 
China and China as a whole. They have done this by cash remittances 
from abroad and by diffusing to China Western (Dutch, English, French, 
American) artifacts and ideas. Types of food and shelter, methods and 
amount of education and medicine, and even religious practices are more 
markedly modified toward Western patterns in the emigrant communities 
than in the nonemigrant. In addition to a discussion of the effects of emi- 
grants on their native rural villages, some attention is devoted to recent 
developments in Amoy and Swatow, especially improved methods of 
communication and transportation largely financed by overseas Chinese 
or returned emigrants. Brief descriptions of the emigrants’ life abroad are 
also given, in order to show how new ideas and values are acquired. On 
the whole, the orientation of the study is economic. 

The book is a valuable contribution to that special field of accultura- 
tion, the emigrant community, and furthermore it serves to give perspec- 
tive to such village studies as Fei’s Peasant Life in China and Kulp’s 
Country Life in South China. 


Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Hawaii 
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Newspaper Crusaders: A Neglected Story. By Sttas BENT. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xiii+313. $3.00. 

Silas Bent, whom Marlen Pew of Editor and Publisher once called ‘“‘a 
consistent detractor of the press,’’ has changed from Saul to Paul, blessing 
those he had stoned. It will be a nice surprise for Mr. Hearst. 

The book reviews the part played by newspapers in the American Revo- 
lution and in the Civil War. It recounts campaigns against the Ku Klux 
Klan, dangerous driving, laxity in the law courts, greed in public utilities, 
and a host of other evils. Some chapters read like an honor roll, as though 
the author feared to overlook any little boy who had been good. Crusades 
against governmental corruption are, of course, the commonest. Prece- 
dent for them is older than the letters of Junius; moreover, the more in- 
spired scamps in public office can always be counted on to make good 
copy. On this subject, however, though he provides adequate details, the 
author, being neither as personal nor as reflective as Lincoln Steffens, tells 
a far less enthralling tale. 

It is a little disappointing that so informed a student as Mr. Bent does 
not discuss, in terms of newspaper strategy, the grounds for the success 
of some campaigns and the failure of others. No exposé, one assumes, 
can be effective unless it interests the readers. Will Irwin went into this 
matter thoroughly in contrasting the power of the news with the power of 
the editorial. But that was thirty years ago, and the complexion of jour- 
nalism has changed mightily. Readers did not share the publishers’ en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Landon; yet, though Captain Patterson, publisher of 
the largest newspaper in the country, deduced from that the extinction of 
the editorial, the news commentator and the front-page editorial appear 
more intrenched than ever. Complicating the whole question is the power 
of the advertiser, upon which the author touches in discussing the Tugwell 
Pure Food and Drug Act in a chapter on “Sins of Omission.”’ He has ac- 
complished what he set out to do, however, and if he has ignored the the- 
ory he has unquestionably added to the history of journalism. 


HELEN HuGHeEs 
Chicago 


The Negro, Too, in American History. By MERLE R. Eppse. Nashville, 
Tenn.: National Educational Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xxii+544. 
The Negro and the Democratic Front. By James W. Forp. New York: In- 

ternational Publishers, 1938. Pp. viii+-222. $2.00. 
Although it would be difficult to find two books on the Negro so far 
apart in their conception of the problems of the Negro, there is very good 
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justification for putting them into a single review. In the first book, the 
author, who was born in a small town in the North and is a descendant of 
the first Negro United States senator, presents a history of the contribu- 
tions of the Negro to American civilization. The tone of the book as well 
as its emphasis upon the “‘achievements”’ of the Negroes reflects the au- 
thor’s intense race consciousness which was suddenly awakened in a 
northern college. Such a book will appeal to many students in the Negro 
colleges of the South. As a piece of historical writing it is reminiscent of 
the early naive compilations of the achievements of the Negro. The sec- 
ond book contains the speeches and articles of the vice-presidential can- 
didate of the Communist Party. In offering ‘‘a way out for [his] people,”’ 
the author interprets the Negro problem in terms of the conflicts between 
capital and labor. His interpretations are in accord with the current ortho- 
dox position of the Communist Party; hence, ‘“The Negro people ° ce one of 
the important allies of the working class, and a great force for the Demo- 
cratic Front.” Recent changes in the international situation would, 
doubtless, assign the Negro a different role. 

Both of these books are symptomatic of the changes which are taking 
place in the Negro’s outlook on life as he loses his folk culture and comes 
into contact with the larger world. The ideas embodied in the first book 
will bring comfort to the vast majority of Negroes; while only relatively 
few will embrace the ‘‘ideology”’ of the second. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


“The Chicago Negro Community: A Statistical Description.” By Mary 
ELAINE OGDEN. Chicago: Works Progress Administration, 1939. Pp. 
xvii+ 247. $1.00. 

“Occupational Changes among Negroes in Chicago.” By EsTELLE HILi 


Scott. Chicago: Works Progress Administration, 1939. Pp. xvi+259. 
$1.00. 


These two mimeographed monographs on the Negro in Chicago pro- 
vide a rich source of statistical data on the Negro in a metropolitan area. 
The first study is divided into three parts: the first, in which statistics on 
the Negro are broken down according to census tracts; the second, in 
which twenty-three groupings of census tracts are used for determining 
the ecological organization of the Negro community; and the third, in 
which statistics on the Negro are compared with those on native and for- 
eign-born whites. An important contribution of this monograph is that it 
gives a detailed analysis of the variations in the zones which were used as 
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more or less homogeneous areas in The Negro Family in Chicago. The 
second volume provides the most important study available of the occu- 
pational changes among Negroes in a metropolitan area, since, with the 
exception of New York City, the occupational differentiation of the Negro 
population has progressed farther in Chicago than in any other American 
city. The author has reclassified the occupational statistics for the five 
decennial censuses, 1890-1930, according to Edwards’ Socio-economic 
Groupings of Gainful Workers in the United States. Thus the author has 
provided students with the basic materials for determining to what extent 
the caste factor in the occupational status of the Negro yields to competi- 
tion in the urban environment. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


General Sociology: An Introductory Book. By VERNE WRIGHT and MAn- 
vAL C. Ermer. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+ 
655. $3.75. 

This comprehensive textbook deals with the usual subject matter— 
culture, geography, race, population, social organization, social process, 
social change, social control, and the like. Its authors state: ‘Our ap- 
proach has been one ofa ‘practical’ nature in that we have striven to follow 


the interests of students and to deal with vital problems, issues, controls, 
and movements.” 

The most important fact about the book is that it embodies one-sided 
propaganda for the economic and philosophical views of its authors. With 
regard to “‘socialism-communism”’ the following quotations are typical of 
the position taken by this text: 


After a difficult first ten years the Soviet government has apparently become 
a stable and efficient power. As such it represents the first promising attempt 
in history to establish a proletarian society. Its future cannot be predicted, 
but here, under a materialistic, classless philosophy and a system of five-year 
plans, a remarkable experiment is [sic] under way. Russia of today is in the 
vanguard, at least for the time, in an attempt to conquer such problems as 
poverty, insecurity and war 

Various socialists and communists have analyzed capitalism and their views 
- may be summarized as follows: 

.... Socialism is the only program which will function adequately to meet 
human needs as it wholly or largely abolishes profits, interest, and rent: the 
three barriers to an efficient system of production. 


In their discussion of laissez faire capitalism, fascism, and farmer-labor- 
ism the authors have presented arguments both pro and con. But if they 
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have said anything adverse to communism, this reviewer has been unable 
to find it. Similar one-sidedness is shown in their treatment of religion. 

Some portions of the text seem to be handled admirably—for example, 
that on social processes. Other portions give the impression of being a 
mosaic of fragmentary items and collected viewpoints, inadequately di- 
gested and not clearly integrated. 


HorRNELL Hart 
Duke University 


Mathematics of Statistics. By JoHn F. KenNNEy. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand Co., 1939. Part I: x+248; Part II: ix+202. $4.00. 

This book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the descrip- 
tive elements of statistics, the second with the theory of statistical infer- 
ence. Part I covers the topics generally found in elementary textbooks, 
except for the exclusion of index-number and time-series analysis on the 
grounds that the traditional procedures are purely empirical and have no 
foundation in the statistical theory of the testing of hypotheses. Although 
the author employs no mathematics beyond a Freshman college course, 
most beginning students in the social sciences are likely to find his treat- 
ment rather difficult. 

Of greater interest to most readers will be Part II, which contains a 
mathematical treatment of the classical theory of probability as well as 
the modern theory of statistical inference. Students will welcome it as the 
first textbook that brings together the mathematical derivations of the 
basic sampling distributions used in the statistical testing of hypotheses— 
the ¢, z, and x?, as well as the Bernoulli, Poisson, and normal distributions. 
It would have been helpful if the author had also included some discussion 
of the characteristic function, which plays such an important role in the 
analysis of probability distributions. The book should prove of real serv- 
ice as an up-to-date text and reference work for graduate courses in sta- 
tistics. 

Jacos L. Mosak 
University of Chicago 


Fijian Frontier. By LAURA THOMPSON, with an Introduction by B. MALI- 
NowskI. (‘Studies of the Pacific,” No. 4.) New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. xxiii+153-+-2 maps+ 
7 plates. $2.00. 

Dr. Thompson went to the Lau Islands as a Yale-Bishop Museum fel- 
low at a time when the depression had thrown such isolated South Sea 
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peoples back very largely upon their old subsistence economy and mate- 
rial culture. The main article of commercial production, copra, was not 
wanted in world-markets glutted with oils, so that practically all trading 
stores were closed. On completing her orthodox ethnographic record (now 
in press as a Bishop Museum bulletin), the author drew together into a 
separate study her notes on this and other aspects of the contemporary 
scene. Without sacrificing the scientific mood, the book presents a vividly 
written and fascinating account of how the Lauan of today compares with 
his ancestors of pre-white times: the growth of the child within the soci- 
ety, marriage and family life, the struggle for subsistence, native style 
Christianity and the persistence of old beliefs, and readjustments in gov- 
ernment and chieftainship under the white man’s rule. This book will 
take a prominent and useful place among the growing number of field 
studies of cultural processes within the changing world of so-called primi- 
tives. It also has value for those interested in the practical applications of 
anthropological analysis. Professor Malinowski, who contributes the In- 
troduction, praises the book, both as a first-class picture of a South sea 
society and as shedding light on the ‘‘laws and principles of cultural proc- 
ess.”’ 


FELIx M. KEESING 
University of Hawaii 


Hawaiian Mythology. By MARTHA BEcKwitH. New Haven: Published 
for the Folklore Foundation of Vassar College by the Yale University 
Press, 1940. Pp. x+575. $5.00. 

This volume draws together the materials of a lifetime study of Hawai- 
ian and Polynesian mythology. Dr. Beckwith, of the Folklore Founda- 
tion of Vassar and the B. P. Bishop Museum of Honolulu, grew up in 
Hawaii “within sound of the hula drum.” 

The book has four parts, dealing in turn with “the gods,” “children of 
the gods,” “‘the chiefs,”’ and “‘heroes and lovers.”’ Theoretical discussion 
is interspersed with texts of the myths (in English only); alternative ver- 
sions are given where these exist, and also extensive comparative mate- 
rials from elsewhere in Polynesia. From the viewpoint of folklore study 
the whole forms a monumental contribution. More widely it sheds light 
on the island religion, social organization, and other aspects of life. The 
gods and culture heroes of old Polynesia behaved much as did the people 
who looked up to them, and indeed myths stood as validating forces back 
of the accepted usages. By reading such stories, and especially by noting 
the interplay of personalities and of social relations incidental to their 
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major themes, the student is able to glean valuable materials that sup- 
plement the more formal generalizations of Hawaiian and Polynesian 
ethnography. 
FELIX M. KEESING 
University of Hawati 


Fighting for Peace. By EArt BRowpeER. New York: International Publishers, 
1939. Pp. 256. $1.00. 
The Philosophy of Communism. By CHARLES J. MCFADDEN. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1939. Pp. xx+345. $3.50. 


The first book is of documentary value for the student of political movements, 
since it contains the articles, speeches, and reports which were published by the 
secretary of the Communist party of the United States from February 2, 1938, 
to February 27, 1939. 

The second book is also tangential to the specialist on social science, since it 
examines the philosophy of Marxism. The first half expounds the philosophy of 
communism, dealing with its propositions about nature, mind, history, the state, 
religion, morality, revolution, and society. The second half is a detailed refuta- 
tion from the point of view of Roman Catholic theology. The work was begun 
under the direction of Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica who contributes a Preface. There are many Catholics in the world today 
who see in communism, not fascism, the principal enemy; they respect the 
strength of Marxism as an integrated philosophy which they must know and 
then refute. The author of the present study did a thorough, systematic job, 
which will both guide and lighten the labors of all who follow. 


D. LAsSswELL 
Washington School of Psychiatry 


Washington, D.C. 


The People’s Front. By EARL BRowpER. New York: International Publishers, 
1938. Pp. 354. $2.75. . 

From Bryan to Stalin. By W1tt1aM Z. Foster. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1937. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

World Communism: A History of the Communist International. By F. BorKE- 
nav. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. 442. $3.75. 


The first two volumes in this collection are “documents,” or even curiosities, 
of the communist propaganda in America. Mr. Browder republishes his reports, 
speeches, and articles of 1936 and 1937. Mr. Foster invokes the name of an emi- 
nent American to improve the acceptability of communism to his audience. 

The book by Franz Borkenau is so substantial in scholarship and sure in in- 
terpretation that one is even inclined to overpraise it. He depicts three broad 
periods in the life of the Comintern. During the first it was an instrument of 
revolution; in the second, an instrument of Russian factional struggles; in the 
third, an instrument of Russian foreign policy. The flow of events since 1919 
is passed in quick, yet careful, review; and the outcome is one of the most re- 
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warding contributions to the political history of our times. Such limitations of 
perspective as remain come from blind spots that survive from earlier concep- 
tions of historical development. Borkenau does not sufficiently sense the unity of 
world historical trends; he does not give sufficient weight to the characteristics of 
the epoch as distinguished from the initial pattern of world revolutionary proc- 
esses. 
D. LasswE.Li 
Washington School of Psychiatry 
Washington, D.C. 


I Confess: The Truth about American Communism. By BENJAMIN GITLOW. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1940. Pp. viiit+-611. $3.75. 


For twenty years Gitlow was one of the leaders of Communist party activity 
in the United States. As a leader of the Socialist left in 1919 he had a hand in the 
appearance of parties that explicitly sought to associate themselves with the 
revolutionary current led by the victorious Russians. The present book is an ex- 
ceptionally detailed account of the inner workings of the Communist party, far 
more important than any similar document that has been published to date. 
Foster’s alleged autobiography (From Bryan to Stalin) is a nondescript collec- 
tion of easily accessible material; Gitlow, on the other hand, has added new and 
important data from his long association with the inner core of the party. 

The student of penal processes will be enormously interested in the report 
that Gitlow gives of his years in Sing Sing and other institutions; for Gitlow is a 
matter-of-fact observer and writer, singularly untouched by sentimentality or 
intellectual brilliance. 

D. LASSwELL 
Washington School of Psychiatry 


Washington, D.C. 


Labor Policy under Democracy. By CLAY PACKER Matick. (“University of Colo- 
rado Studies, Ser. C: Studies in the Social Sciences,” Vol. I, No.1.) Boulder, 
Colo., 1939. Pp. 130. $1.00. 


This is a valuable addition to material on conciliation, mediation, arbitra- 
tion, and legal methods of adjusting labor disputes. The author states it is “not 
a history of contemporary labor relations, but rather an analysis of democratic 
methods of dealing with labor disputes and the foundations on which industrial 
peace rests.”” Clearly and concisely an analysis is presented of conciliation in 
Great Britain, the law of labor in Weimar Germany, compulsory arbitration in 
Australasia, and the old and the new in labor law in the United States. The au- 
thor proceeds from the thesis that the inadequacy of labor law in the United 
States and the severity of the conflict between capital and labor make indus- 
trial unrest a threat to democratic institutions. He is convinced that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has made a great contribution to industrial peace 
in the United States, and the supporting data he presents seem to substantiate his 
opinion. This book will be of value not only to specialists in the field of labor 
but to laymen who are concerned with the preservation of democracy. 


Mary B. GItson 
University of Chicago 
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A Bibliography of John Dewey, 1882-1939. By Mitton HatsEy THomas, with 
an Introduction by W. SCHNEIDER. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. Pp. xviii+246. $3.00. 


Perhaps no greater tribute could have been paid to John Dewey, one of the 
greatest thinkers of the contemporary intellectual world, than the factual testi- 
mony in the form of a bibliographic collection comprising a full record of his pro- 
lific production. The 1929 edition compiled by Milton Halsey Thomas, on the 
occasion of Dewey’s seventieth birthday, was brought down to date as of 1939 
by the same author and prefaced by Professor Schneider’s terse yet highly sug- 
gestive introduction. The thorough notation of the expository and critical writ- 
ings of John Dewey’s views included in this volume may be regarded a sine qua 
non source for students in many disciplines. 

John Dewey, the leading American philosopher of our time, transcends the 
boundary of a continent through translation of his writings into many of the 
world’s languages. Some thirty-two doctoral dissertations and thirty-six Mas- 
ter’s theses have been written on various aspects and phases of Dewey’s works 
in many leading American and European universities. Students in the philoso- 
phy of science, logic, political science, sociology, and social psychology will find 
this bibliography a most fruitful record. It should also be added that those 
whose interest is in the fields of jurisprudence, education, ethics, social philoso- 
phy, and aesthetics will appreciate the indispensable character of this collection. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Chicago 


The English Navigation Laws: A Seventeenth-Century Experiment in Social En- 
gineering. By LAWRENCE A. Harper. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xii+503. $3.75. 


This is the result of an investigation begun by the author in 1925 with ap- 
parently no other idea than to set down the facts of the origin and fate of Eng- 
land’s Charta maritima, but completed under the influence of “the right-about- 
face in American governmental theories since 1932.”” By the time Dr. Harper 
was ready to send his book to press he felt that the data of the English shipping 
legislation could “throw some light upon the problems involved in our present 
social experiments.” Indeed, the Act of 1651 and the subsequent additions 
thereto, by creating England’s shipping, did lay foundation for much else in that 
country’s economic and social structure. As a deliberate long-range plan to reg- 
ulate men’s economic conduct, the legislation should be studied by social scien- 
tists other than the historians who until lately were practically the only ones in 
the field. Dr. Harper, by suggesting the implications, opens the field to such 
wider study. He presents to us bare facts rather than full-clothed conclusions. 
Yet, such has been his enormous labor of research (chiefly in the primary 
sources of English archives) that these are solid, clear, well-organized facts, and 
a social scientist reading them may form his own conclusions. Of special inter- 
est to sociologists is chapter ix, “The Human Factor.” 


ALBERT PARRY 
New York City 
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Enquiry into Measures of Rehavilitation of Prostitutes, Part III: Methods of Re- 
habilitation of Adult Prostitutes; Part IV: Conclusions and Recommendations. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 157. $0.80. 


This report is based on opinions and information elicited by questionnaires 
sent to governments and private organizations. Sample descriptions of institu- 
tional training and extra-institutional assistance in the rehabilitative work of 
prostitutes are given. One receives the impression that effective procedures for 
reconditioning fallen women have not as yet been discovered. Expert opinion 
concurs in insisting that the less time a woman has spent in prostitution, the 

ter are her chances to make a good recovery. The obstacles to successful re- 
bilitation are admittedly great and are said to lie in social, economic, and psy- 
chological difficulties. The report maintains a fairly objective as well as com- 
parative point of view in a field where sentimentality has ruled so long. Un- 
doubtedly, the stated claims for effective reconditioning work greatly exceed the 
results which would be found from intensive follow-up research. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


The Medieval Library. By JAMES WESTFALL THomPsoON. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. viilit+-672. $5.00. 


Professor Thompson, assisted by seven research associates, has made avail- 
able for the first time in any language the narrative of the medieval library. 
A thorough canvass of the scattered sources and materials on this subject leads 
to a faithfully documented account of the earliest church libraries, the early 
monastic, the episcopal and cathedral libraries, and, finally, the secular, princely 
collections of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. For the most part these 
developments are cast within their cultural context. The chapters on the mak- 
ing and care of books and the complexities of distribution and sale of books in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are particularly instructive. The sociologist 
who is concerned with the social organization of intellectual life will find this 
pr indispensable for the medieval period. A useful historical index is in- 

uded. 


RoBERT K. MERTON 
Tulane University 


When Social Work Was Young. By Epwarp T. Devine. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1939. Pp. 163. $1.75. 


Edward T. Devine and social work grew up together. One of the early 
“career men” in the field, and for most of his life executive head of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, he had a hand in establishing the complex of 
institutions which now make up the social-work system—social agencies, period- 
icals, schools, associations of workers, federations of agencies. His reminiscences 
show these institutions taking form; the emerging of a problem, private confer- 
ence and public agitation, trial-and-error action; and eventually organization of 
a new agency, or a new branch of an old one, followed by surveys, propaganda, 
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definition of function, and a line of action. The account has an almost newsy 
air, although the events reported are mostly thirty to forty years old. Perhaps 
that is because they relate to still unfinished business. 


EvERETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


These Are Our Lives. AS TOLD BY THE PEOPLE AND WRITTEN BY THE MEmM- 
BERS OF THE FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT OF THE WORKS PROGRESS AD- 
MINISTRATION IN NoRTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, AND GEORGIA. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. xx+421. $2.00. 


This is the first of a series of projected volumes on life in the South planned 
to give “a fair picture of the structure and working of society.” It consists of 
brief life-histories of Negroes and whites, usually poor but not always without 
zest and hope. Eleven stories describe the lives of families on the farm; nine in 
mill village and factory; in eleven the breadwinner is in a service occupation; 
and four show family life on relief. 

Since the people tell their own stories, they approach the newspaper human 
interest story rather than fiction. The accounts show the careers of plain peo- 
ple, and while opinions are quoted on politics, race, and religion, more emphasis 
is put on a man’s scheme of his own life: farming is endurable to the tenant 
farmer because “‘the main thing is we hope to be better after next year”; den- 
tistry to the Negro dentist means a vain struggle against the vogue of gold 
crowns; not having an education can “keep you out of a job, from teaching Sun- 
day School and from ’sociating with good people.” Thus the volume takes on 
the character of a set of newsy illustrations to illuminate the census or tables of 


employment and literacy. 
HELEN HuGHES 
Chicago 


Treatment and What Happened Afterward. By W1LLiAM HEALY and AUGUSTA 
F. BRONNER. Boston: Judge Baker Guidance Center, 1939. Pp. 54. 


Here are presented the results of an investigation of the careers of five hun- 
dred cases five to eight years after they were treated by the Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center. The results of the treatment were found to be “favorable” in 81 
per cent of the cases. 

These studies indicate a trend toward a more thorough evaluation of attempts 
to modify the behavior of children. At the same time they illustrate the diffi- 
culties inherent in such evaluation either through the use of objective tests or 
such categories as “favorable” and “unfavorable.” 

Henry D. McKay 
Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research 


Catégories matrimoniales et relations de proximité dans la Chine ancienne. By 
Marcet GReEneET. Paris: Alcan, 1939. Pp. 251. Fr. 70. 
By rigorous analysis of documents from ancient myths down to the republi- 


can code of 1928, the author throws new light on the evolution of the family in 
ancient China. The transformation of the archaic system of matriarchal descent 
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into an unstable order in which the women were expatriated at marriage and 
in which matrilinear and patrilinear descent were superimposed, prepared the 
way for the agnatic system of the fuedal epoch based upon the independence of 
cult groups and name federations. This permitted the extension of marriages 
and the dowry system to two or even three partners in one generation. If this 
be so, the principal point of exogamous marriage is not the horror of incest or 
the progress of morality but a positive understanding of the best possible means 
of assuring social cohesion combined with flexibility in spite of the conflicts of 
the generations. 
RAYMOND LENOIR 
Paris 


“Kokutai: A Study of Certain Sacred and Secular Aspects of Japanese Nation- 
alism.” By JoHn Paut REeEp. A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the Division of the Social Sciences in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Chicago: Private edition, distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1940. Pp. 274+ Bibliography. 


This book is a study of the role in the life of the Japanese of certain sacred 
nationalistic beliefs collectively termed kokutai, with particular emphasis on the 
ways in which these sacred beliefs control secular activities. Kokutai includes 
the belief in the eternal and sacred character of the imperial line, the kin tie of 
all Japanese subjects with the emperor, and, most important, unquestioning 
loyalty to the emperor. Chapters on “Shinto,” “Dangerous Thought,” “Pa- 
triotic Societies,” and the ‘Good Japanese” bring out the varied aspects of this 
nationalistic concept and the way in which it serves to unit the nation, on the 
one hand, and is used as a social sanction, on the other. One basic conclusion of 
the author is that kokutai has served to maintain the continuity of Japanese 
social organization and tradition in the face of strong western influences in the 
realm of practical life. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Hawaii 


A Short History of the American Negro. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 4th rev. ed. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xv-+288. $2.00. 


When the first edition of this book by the late Professor Brawley was pub- 
lished in 1913, it represented one of the two or three attempts by Negroes to 
write a general history of the race in America. Since then professional Negro 
and white historians and others have made available a vast amount of ma- 
terials on the Negro’s career in this country. Much of this material has appeared 
in the volumes of the Journal of Negro History. But so far Negro historians have 
not produced a general history that would command the serious attention and 
respect of scholars. Hence, if this latest edition of Brawley’s work is judged 
from the standpoint of what has been accomplished in the field, it still deserves 
to be rated as the best brief account of the outstanding happenings in the 
career of the Negro in America. It is written primarily for students of high- 
school level and is provided with questions for reviews and a bibliography. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 
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Negro Slave Revolts in the United States 1526-1860. By HERBERT APTHEKER. 
New York: International Publishers, 1939. Pp. 72. $0.15. 


The thesis of this booklet is that American Negro slavery was a cruel and 
barbarous form of exploitation and that because of its harshness and brutality 
Negro slaves carried on a persistent and courageous warfare against the system. 
According to the author, apologists for slavery and historians with Bourbon 
traditions, the leader of whom was the late Ulrich B. Phillips, have created the 
myth that slavery was a mild and humane institution. In support of his thesis 
and in refutation of the myth the author has culled materials from many sources. 
Although students of slavery cannot accept the implication that slavery was a 
perpetual warfare between master and slave, this little study will provide a 
good antidote to sentimental accounts of slavery. In addition, it includes an 
excellent table of the date and location of slave plots and revolts in the United 
States. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Philadelphia Main Line Negro: A Social, Economic, and Educational 
Survey. By Marvin E. Porcu. Philadelphia: Published privately by 
Author, 1938. Pp. 125. 


This is a survey of the Negro population of a suburban area extending along 
the Main Line Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad and bordering on the 
western boundary of the city of Philadelphia. These Negroes were part of the 
migrants who moved to northern cities during and following the war of 1914-18. 
The author has made a statistical study of practically every phase of the lives 
of the 6,073 Negroes settled in six civil divisions forming the Main Line. For 
students of the Negro problem, the study provides a valuable source of factual 
material on a small group of migrant Negroes living in the suburbs of a metro- 
politan area. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Civil Service in Public Welfare. By AticE CAMPBELL KLEIN. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. Pp. 440. $2.25. 


This manual will serve as a useful primer for public personnel officers and 
will provide an excellent source of descriptive material on personnel adminis- 
tration for public welfare officials. As a discussion of effective selection of pub- 
lic social-work personnel through the merit system, the book makes an impor- 
tant contribution to that uncharted area between social work and personnel 
administration. 


Louts E. Hoscu 
American Public Welfare Association 


Chicago 
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A Metropolitan Library in Action: A Survey of the Chicago Public Library. By 
CARLETON BruNS JOECKEL and LEon CARNovsky. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xvii+466. $3.00. 


The first half of this work deals with problems of organization and adminis- 
tration; the second with library service in its community aspects. This empha- 
sis on the relationship between the library and the metropolitan area which 
it serves will be of interest to urban sociologists. Essential facts are given 
in the form of specific findings and, when possible, recommendations based on 
these findings are made. Comparisons between Chicago and other cities are 
given. Some fifty-two tables presenting data ranging from city population data 
to the size of public library units are given. Such chapters as “‘The Library and 
the People,” “Library Relationships in the Chicago Metropolitan Area,” and 
the - oe one, ‘‘A Program for the Future,” should be of value to those interested 
in the city. 


Chicago 


Hucu D. DuNcAN 


An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. By Ropert H. Lowre. New and 
enlarged ed. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Pp. xx+584. $3.50. 


Professor Lowie gives the aim of his Introduction to Cultural Anthropology as 
follows: ‘“Deliberately avoiding theoretical discussion, it endeavors to present 
the essential facts topically.” In the new edition there is an added chapter 
on language, anc one on the “Theory of Culture,” which is really concerned 
with the principles of historical reconstruction; another new feature is the ‘“‘de- 
scription of typical cultures in their totality,”” which consists of short summaries 
of ten cultures, ranging from the simple Fuegian to our own complex western 
civilization. The material in the first edition has not been revised, but there is 
a three-page addendum. 


J. S. SLoTKIN 
Chicago 


Migration and Social Welfare. By Puttre E. Ryan. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1940. Pp. vi+114. $0.50. 


In the first part the author gives a few random statements about the historical 
and contemporary aspects of migration and transciency. Then brief considera- 
tion is given to problems which arise “when migrant meets community.” 
Chapter vii, “Proposals and Experiments,” suggests that an increase in eco- 
nomic opportunities and social services might reduce migration. The book is 
based on general observations rather than research. 

Harvey J. Locke 
Indiana University 


Boy Transiency in America. By GrorGE E. OuTLAND. Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
Santa Barbara State College Press, 1939. Pp. iv+141. $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


The book is a compilation of articles published by the author between 1934 
and 1939. The fact that originally each article was published separately results 
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in considerable duplication. The book has three general divisions: (1) educa- 
tion and educational backgrounds; (2) the work of the Federal Transient Serv- 
ice; (3) causal factors of transiency. The book is a factual account done by a 
careful, critical student of boy transiency. 

Harvey J. Locke 


Indiana University 


Tuberculosis and Social Conditions in England. By P. D’Arcy Hart and G. 
PayLinG Wricut. London: National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, 1939. Pp. vii+165. 35. 


This book is a study of the development, distribution, and causation of the 
retardation in the decline in respiratory tuberculosis among young adults in 
England and Wales. The problem was related to such social conditions as 
general standard of living, poverty, housing, internal migration, and volume of 
occupation. The influence of unsatisfactory housing was outstanding. 

The authors have presented a number of comprehensive and well-arranged 
tables and correlations and a special appendix on materials, sources, and 
methods. Although its specific source material is limited to England and Wales, 
this report will interest social workers and others concerned with this aspect 


of public welfare. 
VERA MILLER 
Chicago 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, Donald L. Foley, Florence M. King, Robert B. Reed, Erich Rosen- 
thal, Lewis W. Spitz, and Everett K. Wilson. The numerals and letters appearing after 
each abstract correspond to the items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 
a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 
b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 
c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 
d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTION AND HumMAN EcoLocy 
II. SoctaL PsycHOLocy a) Demography 
a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 
b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
III. SoctaL ORGANIZATION munity 
a) The Family V. DIsORGANIZATION 
b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 
c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


368. Differential Fertility in Copenhagen.—One of the most important objections 
to birth control has always been that the well-known greater fertility of the lower social 
layers would still more augment their preponderance because they are less inclined to 
control than the higher layers. Without entering upon an apology for birth control, we 
present figures showing that this objection has, in Copenhagen, lost a part of its former 
weight. Although it is impossible to draw a clear distinction between lower and higher 
social layers, it is possible to divide all children into those born in wedlock and those 
born out of wedlock. Figures giving the number of legitimate births per thousand 
married women, age fifteen to forty-four, show a rather steady decline in marital fertil- 
ity from a rate of 269 in 1880 to a rate of 87 in 1932. On the other hand, the number of 
illegitimate births per thousand unmarried women, age fifteen to forty-four, which was 
46 in 1880, showed no appreciable decline until around 1913. However, from 1913 to 
1932 the fertility rate of the unmarried dropped from 45 to 23. This recent and sharp 
drop in the fertility of the unmarried is doubtless due not to a greater virtue but to a 
progressive intellectual development and a widespread diffusion of knowledge about 
contraception.—S¢gren Hansen, Population, II (1936), 3-5. (IVa.) R. B. R. 


369. Population Administration and the Family-Individual-Card System in the 
Netherlands.—The family-individual-card system has been used experimentally in the 
Netherlands as the basis of a —— register since 1930. At present (1936) the sys- 
tem is being put into universal and uniform application. The basic unit of such a 
register is a single card (17X 23.5 cm.) for each individual in the population. At the 
time of birth the card is filled out from information on the birth certificate, and through- 
out the life of the individual information of importance for the administration is re- 
corded on his card. The card is kept on file in the commune of residence of the indi- 
vidual, following him about the country as he migrates from commune to commune. 
The individual card of a person who becomes the head of a household also becomes a 
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family card, and on the reverse of the card of such a person is recorded information con- 
cerning his children. Upon the individual’s death, his card is withdrawn from the popu- 
lation register, and, if he was the head of a family, the information concerning the family 
is recorded on the individual card of the new head of the family. Since for purposes of 
administration it is important to be able to determine the residents at any given address 
as well as the address of any given person, a house register is also kept. Every house in 
the commune has a separate sheet in the house register of the commune. In addition to 
basic descriptive data about the building, there is recorded on this sheet a list of the 
residents of the house from the time of construction to the time of its destruction. 
Further information concerning the residents may be obtained by consulting the indi- 
vidual cards. Such a system of population registration provides an uninterrupted 
demographical and genealogical] history filed by the place of abode of every inhabitant. 
The general information recorded is of use not only ere istratively but also scientifical- 
ly. Moreover, the register provides an opportunity for collecting further scientific data 
* «aioe W. Methorst and J. L. Lentz, Population, Il (1936), 42-65. (IVa.) 


370. Population Phenomena in Amsterdam in Comparison with Other Big Towns— 
Illegitimate Births.—The legitimate birth rate began to decline in Amsterdam around 
1880, at which time the rate was 270. By 1930 the rate had dropped to 105. The il- 
legitimate birth rate (number of illegitimate births per thousand unmarried women age 
fifteen to forty-nine) did not begin to decline until around 1890. At that time the rate 
was 17.6, but by 1930 it had dropped to 4.9. The decline in the illegitimate birth rate 
was sufficiently rapid to cause a continuous decline from 1890 to 1930 in the proportion 
which the illegitimate births formed of all births, although this proportion did rise slight- 
ly in the decade between 1880 and 1890. When the figures are broken down by religion 
for the period from 1905 to 1932, it appears that the decrease in the illegitimacy rate 
has been true of both Catholics and Protestants, while the Jewish rate, which was the 
lowest of the three religious groups, has shown a slight rise. [legitimacy rates given by 
five-year intervals of age of the mothers for the period around 1925-30 show that in 
Amsterdam the highest rate occurs in the age interval from thirty to thirty-four years 
while in Zurich, Prague, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Magdeburg, and Stockholm—al 
cities with a greater prevalence of illegitimacy than Amsterdam—the highest rate occurs 
in the age interval from twenty to twenty-four years.—J. H. van Zanten and T. van den 
Brink, Population, II (1938), 48-52. (IVa.) R. B. R. 


371. Les différents aspects de l’équilibre démographique [Different Aspects of 
Demographic Equilibrium].—Population movements have long been considered as 
causes of social phenomena. A number of ancient thinkers felt that there was a demo- 

aphic equilibrium and that a growing population, without adequate outlets, would 
jead to revolution. Malthus restated more exactly the same view. Numerous sociolo- 
gists have regarded population growth as the underlying force of history, attributing to 
it the development of new forms of social organization and technology. History, how- 
ever, seems to show that technical advances or political events have often preceded and 
conditioned population movements. Technical progress has often been slight in those 
very areas where population pressure has been high; invention and territorial expansion 
have repeatedly been effected by people who were not pressed by overpopulation. On 
the other hand, the progress public health and medicine has allowed tremendous 
population growth; such historic events as the discovery of new lands and the establish- 
ment of a new trade route have been factors in bringing about population movements. 
It would be absurd to say that population movements are always effects and not causes 
of social phenomena. But it seems accurate to state that in most historical examples 
the important —— movements have been the consequences. In considering 
population as an effect, the psychic aspects of society render impossible a simple assur- 
ance that, because past events have brought certain population changes, a recurrence 
of these events will again be accompanied by similar efiects—Gaston Bouthoul, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLVI (1938), 119-29. (IVa.) D. L. F. 


372. La Loi du “‘parallélisme sociologique’”’ comme loi d’équilibre social [The Law 
of “Sociological Parallelism’ as the Law of Social Equilibrium].—There are two criti- 
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cisms of existing sociological systems: (1) they confuse the part with the whole, giving 
exclusive importance to particular factors (e.g., economic or political), and (2) they 
confuse society itself and the framework of factors (e.g., geographic or biological) that 
condition it. Herein is presented a sociological system to overcome these criticisms. 
Society is conceived to be the result of synthesis, having a social unity in the form of a 
mind. Society is in continuous activity and transformation—what we call social 

rocess. We cannot study the social mind directly but must study it through its mani- 
estations, i.e., through social activities. These manifestations may be classified ac- 
cording to the needs which they fulfil: (1) manifestations fulfilling man’s individual 
needs: (a) material (economic activities) and (}) spiritual (religious, artistic, and sci- 
entific activities) and (2) manifestations fulfilling society’s needs—for regulation and 
organization of the above activities: (a) ethical-legal and (b) political-administrative. 
The factors which condition society are (1) geographical, (2) biological, (3) psycho- 
logical, and (4) historical. Society may be defined as an autonomous totality of indi- 
viduals who live together and who develop, as manifestations of the social mind, eco- 
nomic and spiritual activities which are conditioned by geographical, biological, 
psychological, and historical factors. According to the law of “parallelism,”’ there is a 
triple reciprocity between (1) the various manifestations, (2) the various conditioning 
factors, and (3) the manifestations and the conditioning factors. No manifestation or 
conditioning factor becomes a predominant one, and no factor loses importance without 
throwing the system out of equilibrium. Any unbalance brings about a reshaping of 
interrelations in order to restore equilibrium.—D. Gusti, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XLVI (1938), 7-20. (Ia.) D. L. F. 


373- Psychologie des masses: rapport de l’individu a la foule [Mass Psychology: 
The Relation of the Individual to the Crowd].—The individual enters the crowd situa- 
tion with an innate character and an acquired nature. The crowd divests him of that 
part of his personality that is contrary to its feelings; his individuality is thus dimin- 
ished to the extent of this loss. The part of his personality which is in accord with the 
crowd is strengthened. There are two possible consequences: (1) lowering the superior 
individuals to the level of the crowd or (2) elevating the masses. The individual can 
thus be dominated or be freed by the crowd. Two types of individuals not likely to be 
greatly influenced by the crowd are (1) the isolated thinker or artist and (2) the domi- 
neering would-be leader. The behavior evoked in the individual by the crowd could be 
brought forth in the isolated individual under the proper conditions. The consciousness 
of thinking and feeling as part of a crowd brings about action by strengthening already 
latent impulses and by providing direction for their outlet—André Joussain, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XXLVI (1938), 151-62. (IIb.) D. L. F. 


374. Probleme und Begriffe der nichsten Reichswohnungszihlung [Problems and 
Concepts of a Future Housing Census].—Since the last housing census was taken in 
1927, a new census should be arranged in order to get adequate information for the 
= works program, for resettlement of industries, for decentralization of large cities, 
or city planning and slum clearing, for protection from the air, and for quartering of 
soldiers. If a census covering the whole country proves to be too expensive, only large 
cities and industrial areas and communities should be enumerated. Another way of col- 
lecting the data would be to combine the housing with the population census, as has been 
done in some states. The census should be centered seen the quality of housing, on 
the one hand, and on the relationship of rental to income, on the other. The first prob- 
lem could be solved by a detailed description of the living quarters and of the number 
and relationships of the persons occupying a unit. In order to find the relation between 
rental and income, direct questions about income should be avoided, the information 
being instead obtained from the tax office. The material thus collected should prefer- 
ably be tabulated by streets or by areas (residential, business, labor, middle class). It 
would be advantageous to connect a building and land survey with the housing census. 
Moreover, the “subjective demand” for housing should be attempted to discover how 
far those households that do not live in a unit of their own express the desire of finding a 
place of their own. Information should also be gathered about place of work and means 
of transportation used between residence and place of work in order to get a basis for 
future community and transportation planning. Finally, the mistake of not defining 
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operationally the concepts of lot, building, living quarters, room, family, objective and 
subjective housing shortage should not be repeated.—Friedrich Kaestner, Allgemeines 
statistisches Archiv, XXVI (1936), 12-39. E. R. 


375- Love and Morality Character Types.—There is a process whereby a moral 
attitude toward others is substituted for an attitude of love. The id impulses cannot 
express themselves directly but have to undergo extensive modifications in the super- 
ego. This process is intimately related to the problem of sadism. There is consciously 
or unconsciously a fear of the tender attitude ie destroyed, and the subsequent re- 
action-formations are designed to prevent this calamity. The object-relationship can be 
preserved only under the condition of morality. This provides a clue to the motive for 
the moral attitude and subserves a defensive function. A further protection comes from 
the component of restitutive tendencies in the moral attitude, its most characteristic 
element being a sense of debt or obligation, the latter presumably having been deprived 
by an act of spoliation. The restitutive processes imply a sort of contract, whereby the 
injured person is induced not to setng? og roe a for the act of injury by attacking 
what is most precious to the evildoer. The introjection-projection mechanism plays an 
important part in the substitution process. Two particular types of revolt against 
morality are (1) that which comes from the super-ego, designated as the obsessional, 
and (2) that which comes from the id, designated as the hysterical. Both are ultimately 
types of defense against aphanisis. Differences between the types are: in the obsessional 
type the revolt is unconscious, while in the hysterical type it is more conscious; much 
higher ordinary standards of behavior in the obsessional type in regard to social obliga- 
tions are found, while the hysterical type may be so nonsocial as to approach the criminal 
type; the obsessional is self-reproachful at not being more “‘good,”’ the hysterical is self- 
reproachful at not being more loving or at not being able to love at all; greater re- 
nunciation of loving and enjoying which remains at a more sadistic level characterizes 
the obsessional type, while the hysterical type shows more capacity for restitutive 
activity and approaches more to a genital level where the revolt sets in earlier and is 
more intense; revolt is more manifest after puberty with the obsessional type and more 
manifest before puberty with the hysterical type; the dread of aphanisis is purer with the 
obsessional type, taking the form of fearing slavery, loss of personality, etc., whereas 
with the hysterical type it is a fear of being overcome by sadistic excitement. Causes of 
these differences seem to be constitutional and economic concerning the degree of 
sadism present and the age at which this gives rise to insoluble conflict—Ernest Jones, 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XVIII (1937), 1-5. (IIa.) F. M. K. 


376. Japan’s Demographic Expansion in the Light of Statistical Analysis —Much 
discussion has been given to the increase of population in Japan, the topic becoming 
an obsessive substratum of the political ideology of that country. It is stated that, fol- 
lowing a period of two centuries when population was stagnant, Japan emerged from a 
state of torpor and was biologically rejuvenated despite increasing death rates. There 
has been a tendency, however, to repeat and distort views expressed by other authors 
in the study of this problem. Moreover, census data of the Tokugawa period, ending in 
1868, are not available for the nineteenth century. In this period the conception rate 
was high but was offset by high infant mortality, famines, and other calamities. Despite 
fluctuations in the population, the actual level is likely to have been well above the 
thirty millions hitherto assumed. Following the Meiji period there was a remarkable, 
but neither unique nor inexplicable, increase of population. The gradual improvements 
in statistical recording, the continued high birth rate, and the decline in mortality 
through the decline of infanticide and possibly abortion are crucial factors. Japan’s 
industrialization was contrary to what happened in Western countries, a deliberate fiat 
achievement by the government or under government auspices. Therefore, it cannot be 
considered as the natural consequence of population increase. The fertility of Japanese 
women is declining but will be offset, at least in part, by reduced mortality. The present 
age distribution tending to lower the birth rate will gradually give place to a distribution 
having the opposite effect. The ill effects of the time lag between the demographic evo- 
lution of Japan and other countries has been aggravated by the Japanese policy favoring 
increase in population, which has been pursued for the last two generations.—Grzegorz 
Frumkin, Sociological Review, XXX (1938), 1-28. (IVa.) E. K. W. 
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377. The Time Lag in the Recent Migration Movements within Great Britain.— 
In view of serious consequences which may result from the present southward drift of 
the population in England, it is desirable to know more than the total movement during 
a period of years which the census reveals. The annual internal migration of Great 
Britain is expressed as a percentage of the mid-year population of three particular 
sources of migrants: South Wales, the northeast coast, and southwest Scotland. 
Graphic presentation of these annual migration rates plotted with the opportunity of 
employment elsewhere, as indicated by the average number of insured workers in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, shows a phase lag of the migration curve behind the em- 
ployment curve of from six to eighteen months. This statistical material leads to two 
conclusions. First, the annual migration rates from these areas have been controlled 
by changes in the opportunity for employment in Great Britain as a whole and not by 

ges in the intensity of depression within the areas. Second, there has been a time 
lag of not less than six or more than eighteen months in the response of these three main 
sources of migrants to changes in opportunities for employment in Great Britain. There 
is a tendency for employment opportunities in London to be grasped by neighboring 
communities which in turn fill their vacancies from the north. Thus short, successive 
movements of many migrants creates a migration stream. Gaps originating in the south 
travel up the stream to the three areas studied. But the study shows a similar lag 
within London, indicating that various migration streams within Great Britain have 
lagged behind employment opportunity both at their destinations and at their sources, 
the phase lag probably increasing as the sources are approached.—R. S. Walshaw, 
Sociological Review, XXX (1938), 278-87. (IVa.) E. K. W. 


378. Typus und Struk.ur [Type and Structure].—Type must have antitype or it will 
be no more than class or genus. The antitype may appear in the plural, depending on 
the span of polarity from type to type. Between the pole and antipole are gradual 
transitions, mixed and intermediary forms, passing through a neutral or indifferent 
group in the middle. An essential feature of type, differentiating it from the concept of 
class, is its character of relativity. The “pure type” can be approached by degree. To 
determine the degree of approach or attainment, modern psychology has created’ the 
method of correlation. Ideal types can never be fully approached; concrete types can, 
though not as mere types. Kretschmer, e.g., refuses to operate with ideal types. There 
are magus athletic and the pure pyknik type, even though each person still has some- 
thing like a “character” which makes him an individual instead of a mere pattern. 
Illustrative of ideal types are Jung’s two basic types, Jaensch’s integration poles, and 
the Leipzig Wahrnehmungstypen. Spranger’s Lebensformen only approach the ideal 
type. They are not mutually exclusive but merely present relative affinities and domi- 
nances—are merely concepts of the ideal-type nature. Max Weber’s are, as he calls them, 
ideal t . The ideal type is important for theory; the concrete type for experimenta- 
tion. The two are parts of the type concept, every type being either the one or the 
other, either fully attainable or not. Typology furnishes the background of char- 
acterology, the field within which the characterologist finds the individual for his study. 
Type is not inherited. It is a unified, permanent structure which can never be deduced 
from a bundle of isolated elementary traits.—Albert Wellek, Archiv fiir die gesamte 
Psychologie, C (1938), 465-77. (IIa.) L. W.S. 


379. Strukturtypologische Untersuchung der Entwicklungsphasen [A Structure- 
typological Study of the Development Phases|.—The investigation of developmental 
phases from a typological viewpoint necessitates a brief study of E. R. Jaensch’s doc- 
trine of types. Jaensch’s typology places the emphasis on integration. This term im- 
plies that the various functions within man permeate one another. Jaensch operates 
with five types which he designates as /;-type, J,-type, /:-type, S-type, and I/S type. 
These types were established by a series of tests: the spectacle test, the Aubert test, the 
Exner spiral, the retinal-fatigue test, the Diisseldorf picture test, the Rorschach test, 
and the arrangement test. According to Jaensch, the individual phases of development 
in youth are characterized by definite basic forms of human types. That is, the struc- 
ture of youth exhibits in such a phase attributes and traits which in integration typolo 
are ascribed to a very definite type, constituting a phase structure. In contrast with this 
the basic structure is man’s pe life. This structure is changeable and in the 
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age of adolescence is dominated by other structures to an extent determined entirely 
by the basic structure. Test observation must be supplemented by that of youth’s 
everyday-life milieu and natural situations. In validating the tests the attitude of the 
person toward being tested must be taken into consideration. This varies with each 
ea phase. The /,-phase of the eleven- to twelve-year-old is still the child’s world. 

ere are pride of body, disregard of order and cleanliness, and joy in play with others 
of the same age. The phase of ambivalence begins at thirteen, reaches its crises at 
fourteen or fifteen, and ends at sixteen. Youth begins to wash and comb his hair without 
mother’s telling him to do so. Instead of looking directly into the world, he looks into 
the mirror or a window or a water puddle and daydreams. The S-phase introduces the 
_— challenge and persona] independence. Youth is in revolt. But upon this unstable 
Pp follows maturity and stability. Ideals are set up. This is a phase of idealism. Its 
inexperience finds expression in the schoolboy’s statement: “I shall be either a tramp 
or ‘oOLwe Schine, Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, CII (1939), 543- 
79. (IIa.) L. W.S. 


380. The Trend of the Illegitimate Birth Rate in the United States.—The trend of 
the illegitimate birth rate is of interest not only from social and ethical standpoints but 
also because of its relationship to the hereditary endowments of the population. There 
can be no doubt that illegitimate children do not turn out as well on the average as 
those who have no stigma attached to their origin, and it is probable also that from a 
purely genetic standpoint they constitute a class of subaverage quality. Statistics 
tabulated for several states, both northern and southern, indicate that, while there is a 
considerable degree of fluctuation in the rates for successive years, on the whole the 
proportion of illegitimate births to total births has increased from 1917 to 1932. Up to 
1928-29 the increase has shown an irregular course with many ups and downs, but 
during the last few years the upward trend has become rather more general and decided. 
Although illegitimacy rates vary according to place of residence, nativity and color, and 
age of the mothers, this rise in the proportion of illegitimate births appears to represent 
a general trend affecting all such groups, both urban and rural. The increase does not 
seem to be the product of improved registration methods since, while the accuracy of 
our data on legitimacy leaves much to be desired, there is no evidence that it has 
changed in one way or another. The rising proportion of illegitimate births seems to be 
largely a consequence of the decline of the legitimate birth rate. The proportion of il- 
legitimate births to the general = has remained fairly constant, although it 
appears to have increased somewhat during the last few years. The ratio of illegitimate 
to legitimate births will probably increase as long as the general birth rate continues to 
decline. The proportion of illegitimate births has increased in spite of circumstances 
which would tend to decrease it. Illiteracy has decreased in both the white and the 
colored elements of the population. As a result of the increasing average age of our 

pulation, there are fewer women in the age groups in which illegitimacy rates are 
igh. Also, one would suppose that the increasing familiarity of our rising generation 
with the use of contraceptives would have resulted in a decrease in illegitimate births 
even if irregular sex relations became much more frequent. The decline of the general 
birth rate, as is commonly conceded, is mainly the result of voluntary causes and affects 
all classes of the population, urban and rural. Illegitimate births are mostly unwanted 
births, and hence their number might be expected to remain much the same regardless 
of the causes which have brought about a decline of the legitimate birth rate. Whatever 
may be the future trend of the illegitimate birth rate, we may be sure that the death 
rate of illegitimate children will continue to go down. For humanitarian reasons we may 
not deplore this reduced rate of mortality, but it will be unfortunate if it continues to be 
associated with a higher rate of reproduction—S. J. Holmes and E. R. Dempster, 
Population, II (1936), 6-22. (IVa.) R. B. R. 
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